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Agricultural Economy 

The outlook for agriculture in 1983 
remains clouded by large crop supplies 
worldwide combined with a weak glo- 
bal economy— pointing to low crop 
prices and poor income prospects for 
many U.S. farmers. World carryover 
stocks of all grains will likely rise 
about 40 million metric tons this sea* 
son, as they did last season, With 
nearly all of this buildup occurring in 
the United States 1 this country will 
hold 74 percent of the world's coarse 
grain stocks and 44 percent of its 
wheat stocks by the end of 1982/83. In 
addition, the United States could hold 
60 percent of global soybean stocks 
and 26 percent of the cotton stocks. 
These huge stocks, plus the strong dol- 
lar, are expected to keep U.S. crop 
prices low- 

Weakness in the global economy and 
limited growth in livestock production 
have reduced feed requirements nearly 
everywhere. In the United States, to- 
tal output of red meats and poultry is 
anticipated to decline about 3 percent 
in 1983, and world production is not 
expected to advance noticeably, The 
resulting weak demand for feed will 
intensify the price depressing effect of 
large U.S. stocks. 

Income and Finance Update 

Significant reductions in inflation and 
interest rates provided some relief to 
farmers in 1982, but cashflow prob- 
lems persisted as total cash receipts 
declined. Net farm income, cash flow, 
and personal disposable income of the 
farm population are all estimated to 
have declined in 1982, The outlook for 
1983, while still highly uncertain, does 
not promise much improvement in 
these aggregate indicators, although 
some individual farms and areas could 
do better, 




The current assessment for net farm 
income in 1962, after adjusting for in- 
ventory changes, is still $19.0 billion, 
down from $25,1 billion in 1981 and 
$204 billion in 1980. Cash income 
from farming is estimated at about 
$31 billion for 1982, down about 2 per* 
cent from the previous year's level 
despite large direct Government pay* 
ments of about $4 billion. 



index for Agricultural Outlook 
To Appear Next Issue 
For readers who've found 
themselves searching through old 
issues of Agricultural Outlook to find 
a particular forecast, special report, 
or other specific information, a 
subject and article index will be 
published in the January -February 
1983 issue. The index will cover all 
issues from 1980 through 1982, with 
detailed cross referencing by subject 
plus a listing of all published 
articles. It will be updated for each 
subsequent year and published in 
the January February issue. 



World Agriculture and Trade 

U.S. farm exports are expected to de 
cline further in fiscal 1983, as large 
global crop supplies and weak demand 
keep prices under pressure, After an 
11-percent drop in fiscal 1982 to $39.1 
billion, this year's exports are project- 
ed to fall another 4 percent to $37.5 
billion. Record US. crops and dam- 
pened demand here and abroad have 
driven U.S. commodity prices down, 
However, because of the appreciating 
dollar, the lower prices have not stimu- 
lated a proportionate increase in 
foreign demand. Export volume is ex- 
pected to be up slightly from last 
year's 158 million metric tons. 

Food and Marketing 

In 1983, retail food prices are forecast 
to rise 3 to 6 percent, as a continued 
slowing of the general inflation rate 
may again hold down food marketing 
costs- The 1982 food-price rise of 
about 4.5 percent was the smallest 
since 1976, Although demand for food 
may improve some in 1983, large sup- 
plies will limit the rise in the farm 
value of foods. 

Transportation 

Over the past 10 years, the demand for 
agricultural transportation has grown 
more volatile, largely reflecting 
changes in export demand for U.S. 
grain. This volatility created difficul- 
ties in adjusting the transport supply 
to meet anticipated demand. As ex- 
port demand leveled off in the past 2 
years, the result has been an oversup- 
ply of transportation capacity in the 
United States. Thus, transportation 
should be readily available in 1983, as 
total movements of agricultural com- 
modities drop 2 percent. Further, the 
Nation's transportation system is ex- 
pected to be adequate to handle pro- 
jected export volume through 1990, 
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Agricultural Economy 



As 1983 begins* the outlook for agri- 
culture remains clouded by large crop 
supplies worldwide combined with a 
weak global economy— pointing to low 
crop prices and poor income prospects 
for many U.S. farmers. World carry- 
over stocks of all grains will likely rise 
about 40 million metric tons this sea 
soni as they did last season. With 
most of this buildup occurring in the 
United States* this country will hold 
74 percent of the world's coarse grain 
stocks and 44 percent of its wheat 
stock* by the end of 1962/83. In add 
tion T the United States could hold 60 
percent of global soybean stocks and 
26 percent of the cotton stocks These 
huge stocks, plus the strong dollar, are 
expected to keep U.S. crop prices low. 

Weakness in the global economy and 
limited growth in livestock production 
have reduced feed requirements nearly 
everywhere. In the United States, to* 
tal output of red meats and poultry is 
anticipated to decline about 3 percent 
in 1983, and worldwide production is 
not expected to advance noticeably. 
The resulting weak demand for feed 
will intensify the price -depressing ef- 
fect of large U.S. stocks. 

The record U.S. and world crop har- 
vests of the past 2 years have coincid- 
ed with a dramatic slowdown in the 
growth of global demand for agricul- 
tural products. Though forecasts for 
1983 call for a modest upturn in gen- 
eral economic activity, they do not 



point to a significant improvement in 
world agricultural demand. The indus- 
trial market economies barely grew at 
all this year, and the U.S. economy de- 
clined. Developing economies, impor- 
tant to agricultural trade, grew by 
about 2.3 percent in 1982— far below 
normal. 

The U.S, economy is expected to pick 
up next year, achieving real growth of 
2 to 3 percent for all of 1983. The 
Federal Reserve is permitting faster 
growth in the money supply for the 
time being, but has indicated that res- 
traint is still the basic policy. While 
holding down inflation, this would lim- 
it the recovery in economic activity* 

A U.S. recovery will help stimulate 
other economies, but the process will 
take time. The industrial market 
economies may grow only around 1-1/2 
percent in 1983 and developing coun- 
tries 3-1/2 percent, but stronger 
growth is expected in 1984. 

Meanwhile, U.S. agricultural exports 
have been eroded by financial instabil- 
ity in a number of countries, the 
strong U.S. dollar, and aggressive 
trade practices by competing exporters. 
After falling 11 percent in fiscal 1982, 
U.S. farm exports are forecast to slip 
another 4 percent this year to $37*5 
billion. 

A large number of countries have had 
financial crises forcing them to curtail 
food imports. The financial problems 
of Eastern Europe and Mexico have 
hurt U.S, trade the most, U.S. grain 
exports to these markets dropped by 
9.5 million tons in the past year. 

Economic Slowdown Creating 
Uncertain Future for 
U.S. Agriculture 
The slowdown in world economic 
growth has interrupted trends to 
which American farmers had become 
accustomed. The tight world food si- 
tuation of the early 1970*8 triggered a 
decade of expansion by American 
farmers that increased their reliance 
on foreign markets. As a result, U.S. 
farm exports tripled between 1971 and 
1981, and now account for every third 
acre fanners plant. Aside from rapid 



growth in the world economy, farm ex- 
ports were enhanced during this period 
by the declining value of the U.S. dol- 
lar. The U.S. economy also was gen- 
erally bouyanti producing strong 
growth in domestic demand— especially 
for livestock products. 

With easy credit and rising land values 
during the 1970's, fanners escalated 
borrowing and made heavy capital 
investments— with dramatic results, 
Between 1971 and this year, farmers 
increased the area planted to crops by 
more than 60 million acres. Heavier 
input use, availability of yield-boosting 
technology, and, recently, ideal weath- 
er pushed yields to new heights. To- 
day* crop production per acre is 17 per- 
cent higher than a decade ago. The 
expanded crop acreage combined with 
rising yields thrust U.S. crop produc- 
tion upward by a fifth over the past 
decade. Livestock production also ex- 
panded, rising 7 percent over the 
period. 

As prices and land values rose, farmers 
who borrowed to expand tended to earn 
a better rate of return than those with 
higher equity. The rapid inflation of 
recent years fueled additional borrow- 
ing to cover annual production ex- 
penses. Consequently, farm debt has 
tripled since 1971, and interest pay* 
ments now account for one out of 
every seven dollars farmers spend on 
their business. 

U.S- agriculture will improve once 
healthy growth in the world economy 
resumes. In recent years* optimistic 
projections for strong demand in the 
1980's have nevertheless suggested 
that variability in both world demand 
and weather could still produce surplus 
years such as this one and last. A fun* 
damental question is whether the 
trend growth in world demand has fal- 
len below those earlier projections. If 
it has, the adjustment from the 
current excess supply situation could 
be slow and difficult. However, it's not 
certain that either the world economy 
or U.S. agriculture has entered a 
period of long-term stagnation. Earlier 
projections also called for strengthen- 
ing demand and tight supplies in the 
late 1980*8, promising relief for those 
fanners who can weather the current 
problems, This possibility still exists, 
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Prime Indicators of the Agricultural Economy 
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LIVESTOCK HIGHLIGHTS 

Cattle 

World trade in beef and veal declined 
slightly in 1982, as production in a 
number of countries dropped. Global 
production likely reached 40,560 mil- 
lion metric tons, compared with 40 T 580 
million in 198L Forecasts for 1983 
call for virtually the same amount of 
beef and veal as in 1982. 

U.S. exports of beef and veal rose an 
estimated 10 percent in 1982. Ship- 
ments to Japan, which has a Multilat- 
eral Trade Negotiations agreement to 
increase imports of high-quality beef, 
provided moat of the gain. U.S. exports 
will likely rise 7 percent in 1983, with 
Japan once again stepping up imports 
of high quality beef. The current 
negotiations with Japan could modify 
this forecast, although most of the ef- 
fect will likely come in future years. 
The United States remains a net im- 
porter of beef. 

All evidence indicates that expansion 
in the currentU.S. cattle cycle has 
ceased. Consequently, the inventory of 
cattle and calves on January 1, 1983, 
will likely be unchanged or down as 
much as 1 percent from 1982's 115.7 
million head. While expansion could 
resume in 1983, it seems more likely 
that cattle numbers will stay the same 
or perhaps show a slight decline for 
the year. 

A larger proportion of 1983 beef pro- 
duction will be fed beef f as all nonfed 
categories are expected to decline. 
Production in the winter and spring 
may rise about 2 percent from a year 
earlier. Third-quarter production will 
rise seasonally, holding down price 
gains, but it will likely be 1 to 2 per- 
cent below the level of summer 1982, 
The sharpest year-to-year declines will 
occur next fall, when production may 
drop 4 to 5 percent from a year earlier 
and 2 to 3 percent from summer 1983. 
The drop will be due to a smaller 
number of cattle placed on feed and 
the fact that a larger proportion of the 
placements in the spring and summer 
will be calves, which take longer to 
reach slaughter weights than do year - 
lings. 



Prices of Choice fed steers at Omaha 
may average $64 to $70 in 1983, com* 
pared with about $65 in 1982. With 
total meat production declining for the 
second straight year, plus modest im- 
provement in real incomes and consu- 
mer confidence retail beef prices are 
expected to gain 2 to 5 percent. 
[Alan K. Hemphill (202) 447-7198 and 
Ron Gustafson (202) 447-863® 

Hogs 

World pork trade probably declined 
slightly in 1982. Much of the drop is 
attributed to East Germany, where ex- 
ports fell almost 70,000 metric tons. 
On the import side, Japan's purchases 
have been particularly low, falling al- 
most 55,000 tons. Prospects for 1983 
do not call for any significant change. 
Exports are expected to remain below 
the 1981 level, and imports are antici- 
pated to fall from the weak 1982 fig- 
ure. 

The U.S. balance of trade in pork has 
deteriorated in 1982. Declining pro- 
duction, higher prices, and a strong 
dollar reduced exports by around 20 
percent and boosted imports- 
especial ly from Canada—by 10 percent. 

Total US. commercial pork production 
for 1983 may be 13.5 billion pounds, 
down 3 percent from 1982. This would 
be the third consecutive year of decline 
since 1980's record-large output. 
Financial pressures are limiting herd 
expansion, despite positive feeding 
margins. 

Hog prices may average about $59 per 
cwt in 1983, compared with an es- 
timated $56 in 1982. Prices in the 
first and second quarters are expected 
to average $58 to $62 per cwt. If the 
projected output of 6.65 billion pounds 
is realized, this would be the lowest 
first -half production since 1978— 
resulting in the smallest per -capita 
consumption since 1976. The low pro- 
duction will strengthen prices, though 
weak consumer purchasing power will 
Ukely limit the gains. 

In the second half of 1983 t hog prices 
are forecast to average $57 to $61 per 
cwt. Although pork production may 
rise, supplies will still be relatively 
tight. The economy is expected to 
start a modest recovery in the second 
quarter, with another tax cut 
scheduled for July, These factors 



should increase consumer purchasing 
power somewhat, and thus strengthen 
hog prices, [Alan K Hemphill (202) 
447-7198 and Letand Southard (202) 
447-8636} 

Poultry 

Soft demand, particularly in Middle 
Eastern countries, has dampened ex- 
pansion plans in poultry-exporting 
countries ^including Brazil, France, 
and the United States. Weaker domes- 
tic demand has also hurt production in 
many countries, including the United 
States. 

Worldwide production of poultry meat 
in 1983 is forecast to increase about 2 
percent from 1982, but this will still 
not bring total meat production to the 

1981 level. Global output is placed at 
22.3 million metric tons for 1982 and 
is forecast at 22.9 million for 1983, a 
rate of expansion well below the aver- 
age of recent years. 

In the United States, low prices held 

1982 poultry production to a 1-percent 
increase, and forecasts for 1983 call for 
a 2-percent rise. A decline in turkey 
production is one reason for 1982's low 
growth t but turkey output should re- 
cover in 1983. 

The large corn and soybean crops just 
harvested will hold down broiler pro- 
ducers' feed costs. Furthermore, the 
expected declines in red meat supplies 
through the first half of 1983 could en- 
courage producers to expand their out- 
put, However, the sluggish economy 
will likely continue to limit sales and 
moderate the expansion. Therefore, a 
1- to 3-percent increase in broiler pro- 
duction for 1983 seems likely. A slight 
increase in broiler production and a 
weak recovery in the economy will 
hold prices near 1982 levels. 

Turkey producers may expand first- 
half 1983 output about 6 percent from 
1982, In the second half, turkey out^ 
put may increase about 2 percent from 
this year's reduced level. Without 
large stocks of Frozen turkey and re- 
duced supplies of red meats, turkey 
prices are expected to be stronger in 
1983— possibly averaging 62 to 68 
cents a pound, up from 61 to 63 cents 
in 1982. [Alan K Hemphill (202) 447* 
7198 and Allen Baker (202) 447-8636] 
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Dairy 

Milk production in the world's major 
dairy countries continues to expand, 
yielding surpluses that are expected to 
plague policymakers in many of these 
countries throughout the 1980's. 
Although milk cow numbers are about 
unchanged since the mid-1 970's, tech- 
nological improvements in breeding, 
feeding, and housing and significant 
changes in herd structure have boosted 
productivity sharply, 



Yields per cow are up about 10 percent 
overall, with much larger gains re- 
gistered in France, India, the United 
Kingdom, Italy, Ireland, and the United 
States. Productivity is expected to 
increase further in these countries as 
well as many others during the next 
several years. Thus, even with an im- 
proved world economy— which would 
bolster the upward trend in cheese 
consumption and increase the use of 
dairy products in developing 
countries— the overall outlook is for 
milk production to grow faster than 
available outlets. 



In the United States! record milk pro- 
duction and a record level of Govern- 
ment purchases, despite improved com- 
mercial disappearance, highlight the 
1982 dairy situation. Potentially, 1983 
presents the same picture. Milk pro- 
duction will be larger, and commercial 
disappearance will likely increase, but 
USDA will continue to remove large 
amounts of product from the market. 
Farm prices for milk and retail prices 
for dairy products will likely remain 
near year-earlier levels. [Carol Harvey 
(202) 447-7217 and Clifford Carman 
(202) 447-863$ 
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Eggs 

Producers will likely remain cautious 
about expanding egg output in 1983, as 
they continue to retain old hens as 
long as they are producing. Egg pro- 
duction during 1983 may be about the 
same as in 1982, with low feed coste 
helping to moderate overall costs of 
production. But output in the first 
half may be down slightly because of a 
low number of replacement pullets. If 
the economy begins to recover in the 
first half of 1983, with interest rates 
low enough to encourge additional pul- 
let purchases, egg producers are ex- 
pected to increase output in the second 
half. 

If producers keep output near last 
year's level, egg prices in the 1983 
marketing year may average 67 to 73 
cents, compared with 70, 8 cents in 
1982. Prices are eipected to be below 
1982 in the first half of 1983 because 
of weaker foreign demand. [Allen 
Baker (202) 447-8636] 

CROP HIGHLIGHTS 

Feed Grains 

For the second consecutive year r world 
production of feed grains (coarse 
grains) has significantly eiceeded an- 
ticipated consumption. As a result, 
world stocks at the end of 1982/83 are 
projected to be 25 percent larger than 
a year earlier and 79 percent above the 
level of 2 years ago. The stock buildup 
has been particularly sharp in the 
United States, with 1982/83 U.S. end- 
ing stocks forecast to be three times 
larger than those of 1980/81. 

Feed grain production in the Northern 
Hemisphere was record large in 1982, 
despite poor crops in such major pro- 
ducing countries as the USSR and 
Mexico. Other major production in- 
creases were registered in the European 
Community, Eastern Europe, and 
China. The United States harvested a 
second consecutive record crop on re- 
duced acreage, while Canadian produc- 
tion held near last year's record level. 
Among the major producers in the 
Southern Hemisphere, Australia and 
Argentina are likely to harvest smaller 
crops, 

This year's record world coarse grain 
crop, at a time of slow expansion in 
many countries' livestock herds, has 
led to a slowdown in coarse grain 
trade- World trade is now forecast at 
around 99 million tone during July- 
June 1982/83, which would be the 



second straight year that trade has 
declined— leaving it 7 million tons 
below the record 1980/81 level- Imports 
in such key importing areas as Eastern 
Europe and Mexico are likely to be 
below potential because of financial 
constraints. Imports by the USSR are 
expected to remain high, but could fall 
several million tons below the record 
1981/82 level. Import demand is antic- 
ipated to increase in some Asian coun- 
tries, principally China and South 
Korea. The slowed world import 
demand and larger exportable supplies 
are intensifying competition among ex- 
porters and lowering prices, 

The large projected carryover and slow 
demand has put heavy pressure on 
prices. Worldwide, coarse grain prices 
have fallen to their lowest point in 10 
years, despite the U.S. program to hold 
supplies from the market through the 
farmer -owned reserve program. 

In the United States, the supply of 
corn for 1982/83 is estimated at a 
record 10.7 billion bushels— consisting 
of a record carryin of 2.37 billion 
bushels and a record harvest of 8.33 
billion, By the end of 1982/83, U.S. 
carryover stocks are expected to reach 
3.4 billion bushels— 1 billion larger 
than this year's. 

This season's large U + S> carryin will 
not be as bearish for market prices as 
it might appear. Almost 2.0 billion 
bushel* of the carryin are isolated 
from the market (with the reserve con- 
taining 1,310 million bushels, Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation inventory 300 
million, and outstanding and extended 
loans of 361 million)— leaving only 
about 395 million bushels as free 
stocks available to the market, This 
free portion of the carryover is the 
smallest since 1978, when free stocks 
totaled 377 million. Season -average 
farm prices for corn in the United 
States are forecast at $2.15 to $2.35 
for 1982/83, compared with 1981/82 , s 
average of $2.45. [Alan Terhaar (202) 
447-2009 and Larry Van Meir (202) 
447-8444} 

Food Grains 

World production of food grains (wheat 
and milled rice) is now estimated at a 
record 730 million tons for 1982/83— 
up about 1 percent from last year. 
World use is eipected to rise as well, 
but will remain below production. The 



generally better crops and poor finan- 
cial conditions in major food-grain im- 
porting regions will reduce import 
demand this year, with world trade 
forecast down from last year's record, 
The eipected oversupply in world mar- 
kets during 1982/83 will perpetuate 
downward pressure on prices— at least 
until the outcome of 1983/84 harvests 
is clear Much of the world stock 
buildup will take place in the United 
States, Overall, the world stocks-to- 
use ratio for food grains may increase 
to nearly 15 percent from 14 percent 
in 1981/82. 

For wheat, world production is project- 
ed at a record 462 million tons— 15 
million larger than the previous 
1978/79 record and 16 million above 
1981/82. An area of 234 million hec- 
tares will likely be harvested this year, 
down 1-5 percent from the 1981/82 
record; however, global yields will be a 
record of nearly 2 tons per hectare— up 
5 percent from last year. 

Unlike last year, only a small part of 
the world production increase— 0.5 mil- 
lion tons— will come in the United 
States. Foreign production will climb 
15 million tons from last year's level. 
With world production expected to 
exceed total use by 8 million tons, 
stocks by the end of 1982/83 will likely 
reach more than 90 million tons— up 
almost 10 percent from the season car- 
ryin. The global stocks-to-use ratio for 
wheat will hit nearly 20 percent by the 
end of 1982/83, up from 19 percent last 
year and 17 to 18 percent in the previ- 
ous two seasons. 

Most of this year's buildup in world 
wheat stocks will occur in the United 
States, Of the major importing coun- 
tries, only India is expected to add to 
existing stocks this year. Going into 
the 1983/84 season, the United States 
will be holding 44 percent of world 
wheat stocks— up from a 1979-81 aver- 
age of 30 percent With the 1982 
bumper crop boosting U.S. supplies to 
a record 4.0 billion bushels— up 5 per- 
cent from last year and 21 percent 
above 2 years ago— 1982/83 farm 
prices are forecast to average $3-40 to 
$3,50 a bushel, the lowest since 
1977/78. 

After hitting a record of nearly Lfl bil- 
lion bushels last season, U.S. exports of 
wheat during 1982/83 are now forecast 
at 1-65 billion, The expected decline is 
due mainly to reduced Soviet pur* 
chases and intensified competition 
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Commodity Market Prices: Monthly Update 
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from other exporting nations. At this 
time, the U.S. share of overseas wheat 
markets is expected to dip slightly 
below last season's high of 48 percent. 

World rice production for 1982/83 is 
currently forecast at 398 million tone 
(rough hasis) (268 million tons, 

milled). Although down 3 percent 
from last year's record, this crop will 
still be the second largest ever. The 
lower production mainly reflects a de- 
cline in global yields* as area is down 
only marginally. The US- rice crop 
was 18 percent smaller than the 1981 
record. 

World consumption of rice is expected 
to fall in 1982/83, the first global de- 
cline in 10 years. India's consumption 
is forecast to drop 6 million tons this 
year, more than offsetting continued 
increases in rice consumption in the 
rest of the world. With world produc- 
tion expected to fall more than con- 
sump ti on , world ending stocks are like- 
ly to be drawn down to 18 million tons, 
the lowest in 6 years. However, the 
smaller global stocks will not likely 
result in much price strength. Most of 
the drawdown will occur in major ex- 
porting and consuming countries such 
as India, Japan, and Thailand. [John 
Dunmore (202) 447-8912 and Bruce 
Weber (202)447-414$ 

Oilseeds 

The outlook for world oilseeds in 
1982/83 is essentially a repeat of last 
year, with record production and con- 
tinued weak demand. This will lead to 
lower prices and stock buildups— 
particularly for soybeans. The volume 
of U S> oilseed exports will likely hold 
near last year's levels, but lower prices 
will pull the value down 8 percent to 
about $9,0 billion, 

World oilseed production is forecast at 
a record 184,9 million metric tons, 13 
million more than last year and 10 
million greater than the previous 
record set in 1979/80. World soybean 
production will likely account for most 
of the increase, up 13.2 percent from 
last year to a record 976 million tons. 

Large supplies and low prices dominate 
the U.S. soybean outlook. Although 
domestic use and exports are expected 
to rise this season, the increase will 



fall far short of the expansion in sup- 
plies. Stocks will build, and real soy- 
bean prices could fall to their lowest 
level in many years. Given propects 
for weak economic growth in 1983 and 
further cutbacks in pork production 
(the main factor limiting domestic 
use), soybean producers will have to 
reduce output to bring stocks and 
prices to more normal levels. 
Nevertheless, even though soybean 
acreage will likely decrease in 1983, 
supplies are expected to continue large 
relative to demand. 

Based on conditions as of November 1, 
1982, U.S. soybean production is es- 
timated at 2.3 billion bushels (62.6 
million metric tons), 15 percent above 
1981. This output, combined with a 
carryin of 268 million bushels on Sep- 
tember 1, gives a record-large supply 
of 2.57 billion for 1982/83-11 percent 
above 1981/82. The previous alltime 
high was 2.44 billion bushels in 
1979/80. Because of the lower prices, 
U.S. soybean use is forecast at 2.12 bil- 
lion bushels, 3 percent above 1981/82. 
Domestic processors are expected to 
crush 1.09 billion bushels, 60 million 
above 1981/82. Exports are forecast at 
940 million bushels, 11 million more 
than laat season. {Philip L. Mackie 
(202) 447-1037 and Sam Evans (202) 
447-8776] 

Cotton 

During 1982/83, world cotton output is 
forecast at 67.2 million bales— nearly 4 
million below last season, but 
moderately above the 1976-80 average. 
Global mill use is estimated at 66.5 
million bales— slightly below produc- 
tion, but a million above last season. 
Thus, this season's ending stocks are 
expected to total modestly above the 
28.1 million bales of 1981/82, the lar- 
gest since 1974/75. The United States 
may account for slightly over one- 
fourth of global stocks, the highest 
percentage since the late 1960's. 

China has taken over the top spot in 
world cotton production, displacing the 
United States -the 1981/82 leader - 
and the Soviet Union— the leader dur- 
ing the late 1970 1 s. This season's 
Chinese crop is forecast at a record 15 
million bales, up L4 million from 
1981/82 and nearly 5 million above the 
recent 5 year average. This remark- 
able growth reflects moderately larger 
area and sharply higher yields. 



Most of the gain in world use this year 
will come in the centrally planned 
economies, where recessionary pres- 
sures are not so strong and the needs 
of a growing population dominate. 
World cotton consumption trended up- 
ward during the past decade, as larger 
foreign use more than offset smaller 
U.S. use. 

China is the world's largest cotton con- 
sumer, accounting for about a fourth 
of total use, Mill use there is estimat- 
ed at 16.5 million bales this season, 0.7 
million above 1981/82 and 4 million 
above the 1976-80 average. Consump- 
tion in the Soviet Union, the second 
largest user, is placed at 9.5 million 
bales this season. Mill use in the other 
major consuming countries— India, the 
United States, and Japan — may match 
or exceed last season's consumption. 
The exact level will depend on the tim- 
ing and extent of global economic 
recovery. 

After strengthening during the 1970*s, 
largely because of growing import 
needs by China's textile industry, 
world cotton import demand has weak- 
ened appreciably since 1979. Imports 
this season are forecast at 18.2 million 
bales, down from 20 million in 1981/82 
and the smallest since 1976/77. Major 
reasons for the recent decline include 
increased cotton production in several 
major importing countries —most not^ 
ably China— as well as sluggish con- 
sumption by other major importers, 
principally in the Far East and Europe, 
U.S. exports are expected to ac- 
count for about 32 percent of world 
trade, slightly below last season's 
share. 

Based on conditions as of November 1, 
the 1982 U.S. cotton crop is placed at 
11.9 million bales— 24 percent below 
last year, but well above earlier expec^ 
tations. Despite the smaller crop, the 
excessive carryin stocks of 6.6 million 
bales will boost 1982/83 supplies to the 
highest level since 1967/68. At the 
same time, weak demand may pull to- 
tal use to its lowest level since 1975, a 
year of severe recession. As a result, 
stocks may expand to 7.5 million bales 
by August 1, 1983— the most in 16 
years. [Russell Barlowe (202) 447-9805 
and Keith Collins (202) 447-877$ 
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Tobacco 

Declining demand— both foreign and 
domestic— highlights the U.S. tobacco 
outlook for this marketing year. 
Although this year's crop is down 6 
percent from last year, the total supply 
is larger because of increased carryin 
stocks. The 1983 crop will likely be 
smaller than 1982's. On November 30, 
US DA announced the national flue- 
cured quota of 910 million pounds for 
19B3, a lO*percent drop from last year. 
After adjuitment for shortfalls and 
excesses in individuals* 1982 market- 
ings, the 1983 effective quota is about 
895 million pounds, 3 percent below 
1982 and the lowest quota on record. 
A crop close to the quota, when added 
to prospective carryover, would provide 
a 1983/84 supply a little smaller than 
this year's. 

Burley tobacco auctions began on No- 
vember 17. Through December 1, 
prices averaged slightly above the 
price support. Nearly a fourth of the 
crop was placed under loan, compared 
with a negligible amount last year. 

Gross receipts from all tobacco will 
likely decline for the 1982 crop. Be- 
cause of increases in price supports, 
prices have risen some, but not enough 
to offset the smaller crop. [ Verner N. 
Grise (202) 447-S77& 

Fruit 

The fruit industry anticipates large 
supplies of all fresh fruit this year, 
with production rising substantially 
for both citrus and noncitrus fruits. 
Significant increases in production of 
apples, grapes, and oranges are likely 
to weaken grower prices substantially. 
Because of slow movement of most 
canned items, contract prices for can- 
ning noncitrus fruit were negotiated at 
lower levels than a year ago. Overall, 
despite the lower prices likely in 
1982/83, larger output will result in 
higher grower returns. With input 
costs rising only moderately, profits 
may be near the levels of 1981/82. 

With the increased supplies, the index 
of prices received by growers for fresh 
and processing fruit continued to de- 
cline to 183 (1977-100) in November, 
down 6-6 percent from October; howev- 
er, it was still 22 percent above a year 
ago. Lower prices for oranges were 
primarily responsible for the drop. The 
index is expected to continue declining 
this winter from current high levels, 



as supplies of oranges will continue 
large. Barring a freeze in the citrus 
areas this winter, prices are likely to 
fall from a year ago, 

Even with 2 consecutive monthly de- 
creases, higher prices of apples and 
oranges have still kept the index of re* 
tail prices of fresh fruit substantially 
above a year earlier. In October, the 
index for fresh fruit reported by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics (BLS) was 
317.1 (1967 = 100), 8.8 percent above a 
year ago. 

Adequate supplies have moderated re- 
tail prices of processed fruit. In Oc- 
tober, the BLS index of retail prices 
for processed fruit was 149.2 
(1977 = 100), about the same as in Sep- 
tember and only 3 percent above a 
year earlier. With the economy con- 
tinuing sluggish and supplies ade- 
quate, prices are likely to increase only 
slightly from current levels. [Ben 
Huang (202) 447-7290] 

Vegetables 

Slowly increasing consumer demand 
will probably keep 1983 fresh vegeta- 
ble production near 1982's record high. 
Both grower and retail prices should 
rise moderately. The larger 1982 ton- 
nage of processing vegetables translat- 
ed into increased packs, which will 
moderate any price rises for most 
canned and frozen items in the coming 
year. Meanwhile, because of large 
crops, prices for potatoes, sweetpota* 
toes, and dry beans will likely average 
lower this season. 

The slow growth in consumer spending 
on food and beverages will probably 
put downward pressure on prices. For 
fresh vegetables and melons, however, 
production and per* capita consumption 
has advanced steadily over the past de- 
cade, rising from 118 pounds in 1969 to 
126 in 1981, despite higher vegetable 
prices relative to other foods. 
Heightened consumer awareness of nu- 
trition has probably been the primary 
factor in this rise. The increased 
demand for fresh vegetables has under- 
girded prices over the past decade, and 
may continue to do so. 



Reflecting the higher consumption of 
fresh vegetables, produce now accounts 
for 7 to 8 percent of total grocery store 
sales, up from 5 to 6 percent a few 
years ago. The average number of 
items in stores has also risen dramati- 
cally. Also boosting consumption is a 
sharp increase in demand for salad 
bars in restaurants since 1975. 

Grower prices for fresh vegetables fell 
during 1982, but should resume their 
upward trend during 1983. Over the 
past 20 years, growers received price 
gains similar to the rate of inflation, 
but their costs rose less, allowing 
larger production to meet the growing 
demand. For 1983, the index of grower 
prices will likely average 125 to 140 
(1977 = 100). Meawhile, retail prices 
will also advance moderately in the 
coming year, with the retail price in- 
dex averaging between 300 and 330 
(1967 = 100). [Michael Stellmacher 
(202) 447-7290} 

Sugar 

Although world sugar production is ex- 
pected to drop 1.5 million metric tons 
in 1982/83 to 98.5 million, production 
will exceed consumption for the second 
straight year— leading to yearend 
stocks equal to 45 percent of consump- 
tion. Low sugar prices have prevailed 
since the spring of 1981, but consump- 
tion has continued to decline in most 
industrial countries. Sugar use in the 
developing countries has seen only 
modest growth, largely because of the 
worldwide recession and increases in 
domestic prices for sugar recently im- 
posed by the governments of some 
low -in come countries. 

The expectation of a large sugar 
surplus in 1982/83 will continue to 
weigh heavily on the world sugar mar- 
ket, exerting downward pressure on 
prices throughout the year. Barring 
major crop disasters, price increases 
after 1982/83 will be gradual at best 
until stocks are worked off. 

Of total world production in 1982/83, 
sugar from beets is expected to ac- 
count for 35.8 million tons (36.4 per- 
cent) and sugar from cane 62.6 million 
(63.6 percent). Low world sugar prices 
have resulted in reduced beet area this 
year, compared with 1981/82, but the 
sugarcane area is expected to grow 
slightly. Cane sugar output, however, 
is expected to decline because of re- 
duced sugar content. 
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For the lugar year just begun, total 
world imports are likely to reach about 
26 million tons, compared with 27 mil- 
lion in 1981/82. As usual, only about a 
quarter of annual production will enter 
world trade. The rest will be con- 
sumed or added to stocks in the pro- 
ducing countries. 

In the United States, the Agriculture 
and Food Act of 1981 haB removed a 
major source of uncertainty in the 
sugar outlook by providing relatively 
assured prices for growers and proces- 
sors through 1985/86. Still, producers 
have considerable leeway in planting 
decisions as they weigh the net return 
from alternative crops, just as the ma- 
jor industrial consumers of sweeteners 
can decide to alter their mix of 
sweetener use based on prices of com- 
peting Bweeteners. 

U.S. production of beet and cane sugar 
in crop year 1982/83 is estimated at 
5,66 million tons (without Puerto 
Rico), down 7.5 percent from last sea- 
son and 3.6 percent below 1980/81- On 
a calendar-year basis r 1982 sugar pro- 
duction is estimated at 5.7 million 
tons, 7.5 percent below 1981 and about 
equal to 1980, Beet sugar accounts for 
all of the decline in 1982/83's output. 
Four major processing facilities for 
beets were shut down in 1982, 
representing s loss of annual produc- 
tion capacity of 250,000 to 300,000 
tons (raw basis). Two small cane-sugar 
mills in Louisiana were also closed. 

U.S. consumption of refined sugar (ap- 
proximated by sugar deliveries) was 
about 8.6 million tone in 1982. Per* 
capita sugar use is estimated at 73,7 
pounds, down 5.8 pounds from 1981 
and 10 pounds below 1980. 

Domestic shipments of corn sweeteners 
for food use in 1982 are estimated at 
5.6 million tons (dry basis), up 9 per- 
cent from 5.15 million in 1981, Most 
of the increase is due to an estimated 
15percent rise in sales of high- 
fructose corn syrup (HFCS), particular- 
ly for 55- percent-fructose HFCS- 
HFCS sales totaled around 3.1 million 
tons (dry basis), up from 2.7 million in 
1981. Around half of HFCS sales were 
55-percent -fructose, up from 40 per- 
cent in 1981. HFCS use in beverages 
reportedly rose nearly 40 percent to 
around 1,8 million tons- [Peter 
Buzzanetl (202) 382-8910 and Robert 
Barry (202) 447-729GA 




Income and 
Finance Update 



Significant reductions in inflation and 
interest rates provided some relief to 
farmers in 1982, but cash flow prob- 
lems persisted as total cash receipts 
declined. Net farm income, cash flow* 
and personal disposable income are all 
estimated to have declined in 1982* 
The outlook for 1983, while still highly 
uncertain, does not promise much im- 
provement in these aggregate indica* 
tors, although some individual farms 
and areas could do better, 

Cash Receipts Down; 
Growth in Expenses Slower 

This year's drop in total crop and live- 
stock receipts parallels a significant 
reduction in the growth of expenses, 
Total cash receipts from farm market- 
ings in 1982 likely fell 1 percent from 
last year'B level to about $142 billion. 



Crop cash receipts declined 3 percent 
to about $73 billion. Receipts are es- 
timated to have dropped about 12 per- 
cent for food grains, 11 percent for cot- 
on> and 4 percent for oil crops. Re- 
ceipts for feed grains may have risen 
somewhat, as larger marketings and 
heavy CCC loan use offset lower prices. 

The decline in crop receipts was partly 

offset by a small gain in livestock re- 
ceipts. Prices received for livestock 
and products rose an estimated 2 per- 
cent from last year's level, more than 
offsetting a small decline in marketing 
volume* Hog receipts were up about 
11 percent, but cattle receipts 
remained near last year's level. He* 
ceipts for poultry and egge likely 
slipped about 4 percent in 1982, the 
first decline since 1974. 

The growth in production expenses 
slowed significantly this year. After 
.climbing an average of 10 percent in 
1980 and 9 percent last year, total 
farm production expenses in 1982 rose 
only about 2 percent— for a total of 
$144,3 billion. This year's increase 
was the smallest since 1968— when the 
index also rose 2 percent— and reflects 
small input price increases and re- 
duced input use. 

Prices paid for feed fell about a tenth 
this year in response to lower prices 
for com, soybean meal, and mixed 
feeds. Prices paid for fuels and energy 
also averaged below a year earlier be- 
cause of reduced demand and abundant 
supplies. Farm wage rates remained 
near those of 1981, as did prices paid 
for fertilizer, seed, building and fenc- 
ing materials, and feeder livestock. 

Despite recent declines in market in- 
terest rates, interest expenses will 



| 1982 Cash Receipts: A Mixed Picture 
Crop* 



Food grains . * .- 
Feed grains 

and hay . . . 

Oil crops, > . . 

Cotton . . , * . 

Vegetables. . . 

Other crops . . 

Total crops . . 



•Forecasts for 198Z 



$Bil. 



10.9 

19.2 

13.5 

4.0 

7,9 

17.5 

73.0 



% change 
from 1981 

-12 

+5 

-4 
-11 

-6 
+2 

-3 



Red meats . . : 

Poultry 
and eggs . . , . 

Dairy 
products .... 

Other live- 
stock Products 

Total livestock 



Livestock* 
S Bil. 

40.1 

1.3" 
69.0 



% change 
from 1981 

+3 

-4 

■0 


+1 
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Farm Income Indicators Declined 


in 1982 








Year 


Cash Income 
from farming 


Operators' net 
farm incorne* 


Disposable per household 
Income of farm population 








$Bil. 






1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 


18.0 
17.6 
2Z3 
34.5 




14,2 
U.8 
18.9 
33,4 




8*055 

8*701 

10,499 

15,066 


1974 

1975 i 

1976 ,...,>. 

1977 ....... 


33.1 
28.5 
2B.7 
26 J 




26.0 
25.2 
18.7 
18.4 




14,111 
14,602 
12,777 
13,327 


1978 . . . . , 

1979 

1980 } 

1981 

1982' 


35.0 
37.0 
35.0 
31.5 
3K0 




26-7 
3Z3 
20,1 
25.1 
19,0 




16,959 
19,175 
16,444 
18,348 
17*310 



1 Cash receipts from farm marketings (Including nat CCC loans)* Government payments* and 
other sources less Intermediate production expenses* business taxes* wages* and net rent to landlords. 
1 Cash receipts from farm marketings. Government payments, nonmoney and other farm Income less 
total production expenses [including depreciation), J Forecast. 



likely total over $22 billion in 1982- 
with average debt outstanding rising 
about a tenth and the interest rate on 
all outstanding debt increasing to 
about 11 percent, Lower market in- 
terest rates will help to slow growth in 
farmers 1 interest expenses during 1983. 

Government Payments Up 
Direct Government payments to farm- 
ers are currently estimated at about 
$4-0 billion in 1982, up from $1,9 bil- 
lion in 1981. Direct payments in the 
first half totaled about $1,3 billion, but 
second-half payments could reach $2.7 
billion. Deficiency payments to wheat 
and barley farmers for the 1982 crop 
likely added about $535 million to the 
1982 total, and advance payments 
under the 1982 feed grain, cotton, and 
rice programs added over $650 million. 
Farmer-owned reserve storage pay- 
ments will contribute over $800 mil- 
lion to farmers* cash flow. 

Farm Income Down Moderately 
Cash income from farming (including 
net CCC loans), which measures cash 
available for household consumption, 
business operations, and capital ex- 
penditures, is estimated at about $31 
billion for 1982— down about 2 percent 
from the previous year a level despite 
larger direct Government payments. 



The current assessment for net farm 
income, after adjuetingfor inventory 
changes, is still $19.0 billion, down 
from $25.1 billion in 1981 and $20.1 
billion in 1980. The range in the net 
farm income estimate is $18 to $20 bil- 
lion. 

Average personal disposable income 
per farm household likely fell 6 per* 
cent from 1981's level of $18,348 to 
about $17,3 10 -roughly 68 percent of 
nonfarm disposable income per house- 
hold. This broad measure of the well- 
being of farm families includes after- 
tax income from both farm and off- 
farm sources. Although personal in- 
come from farming likely declined in 
1982, income from off-farm source* 
probably rose 3 to 5 percent. 

Currently, prospects are not favorable 
for improved farm income in 1983- 
Although production expenses will con- 
tinue to moderate, perhaps increasing 
only 2 to 3 percent, total cash receipts 
are not expected to rise significantly, 
Crop receipts may decline somewhat, 
but a likely rise in livestock receipts 
could be offsetting. Weather and the 
exteut of economic recovery will be the 
major factors affecting farmers 1 in- 
come in 1983. 



Interest Expenses 
Take a Bigger Bite 

The high interest rates since 1979 
have been particularly damaging to 
the financial well-being of agriculture. 
This year, farmers spent an estimated 
$77 billion on nonfarm -produced in- 
puts, financing about 25 percent of 
these purchases with credit. Of about 
$30 billion in capital purchases, 50 
percent was credit -financed- Since 
1979, credit coats for wheat and soy- 
bean producers rose more than 60 
percent— increasing to nearly one-sixth 
of total production costs (excluding 
land charges), Interest outlays will ac- 
count for about 15 percent of total pro- 
duction expenses in 1982, compared 
with 12 percent in 1980 and 7 percent 
in 1973. 

The interest rate outlook for agricul- 
ture has improved significantly since 
early in 1982 and will provide some re- 
lief for farmers 1 costs in 1983. The 
prime rate is now forecast to average 
11 to 13 percent in 1983, down from 
1982's average of slightly below 15 
percent. Treasury bill rates, now 4 
percentage points below a year ago, are 
likely to increase gradually through 
1983 but still average 1 to 2 points 
below their 1982 levels. 

Changes in interest rates charged by 
production credit associations (PCA's) 
and Federal land banks (FLB's) gen- 
erally lag behind changes in national 
money markets- Fourth -quarter 1982 
rates were below 14 percent for PCA 
loans and averaged about 12 percent 
for FLB's, These rates are Hkely to 
continue declining through much of 
1983, but could rise slightly in the 
fourth quarter On an annual basis, 
PCA rates may drop as much as 2.5 
percentage points and FLB rates 1 
point from 1982 levels. 

Credit Available, 
But Demand Likely To Fall 
Farm loan funds appear to be ade- 
quate, with agricultural lenders hav- 
ing no apparent difficulty in obtaining 
loanable funds. The loan-to-deposit ra- 
tios of commercial banks suggest am- 
ple liquidity. However, banks Indicate 
that only farmers with adequate equi- 
ty will qualify for credit. At current 
interest rates and commodity prices, 
qualifying for * loan on a cash-flow 
basis will be difficult for many farm- 
ers, It's likely that debt restructuring, 
loan extensions, and renewals to mar- 
ginal farm borrowers will^slow from 
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the pace of the last 2 years. Neverthe* 
less, continued drops in interest rates 
may provide a favorable opportunity 
for farmers to refinance current loans 
at a lower rate. 

Farmland Values Decline 

A major development over the past 
year has been the decline in farm 
real-estate values, After increasing at 
an annual rate of 13 percent during 
the 1970*8 and 9 percent in 1980, farm- 
land values fell 1 percent during 
February 1981 through April 1982. 
Declines were greatest in the Corn 
Belt, Lake States, and Southeast. This 
weakness in the land market mirrors 
reduced expectations of returns to 
agriculture. 

Comparing the rate of growth in in- 
come returns to land with capital 
gains 1 explains why land values de- 
clined last year— and why they may 
decline again this year. Between 1960 
and 1974, the increase in income re- 
turns to land ownership far 
outstripped capital gains (from land 
value increases) over that period, This 
created the expectation by farmland 
buyers that the growth in income re- 
turns to land justified continued 
growth in land values. 

Beginning in 1975-79 1 however, capital 
gains grew substantially faster than 
the growth rate in returns to land— 5.6 
percent compared with 1.1. During 
1975 to 1981, capital gains grew at an 
average rate of 2.6 percent, while the 
real rate of growth in income returns 
to land turned negative, averaging -1.6 
percent. 

What is the likely future direction of 
income returns to land and, conse- 
quently, of land values? Several fac- 
tors will affect the outcome: Improve- 
ment in the U.S. and world economies, 
the level of Government support pro- 
grams, and expansion of markets for 
U.S. farm products. However, land 
value appreciation will most likely lag 



Capital gain* in agriculture are largely in- 
creaatB in wealth resulting from increases in land 
value*. Income return meanft the portion of m* 
; accruing to land ownership. 



Inflation-adjusted 




Rate of inflation-adjusted 


capital gains 




growth In Income 


on farmland 


Percent 


returns to Jand 


3.5 




9.2 


Z3 




9.8 


5.5 




18,9 


5.6 




1.1 


2.6 




■1,6 



Recent Declines in Income Returns to Land Helping To Dampen Land Values 



Period. 



196064 . 
1965-69 . 
1970-74 . 
1975-79 , 
1975-81 , 



behind improvements in these areas, 
just as land value depreciation lagged 
behind the decline in real returns to 
land. Land values almost certainly 
dropped further in 1982 and may fall 
again in 1983, with the largest drops 
occurring in the Corn Belt and the 
South. With improvement in the U.S. 
economy and lower interest rates, land 
markets should bottom out and then 
begin to improve by late next year. 

Farm -Sector Equity Declines 
In 1982, farm-sector equity likely de- 
clined for the second straight year 
after adjusting for inflation, While 
real growth in farm-sector wealth has 
turned negative about 1 year in 4 since 
World War II, nominal wealth has not 
declined since the early 1950's. The 
drop in the farm sector's wealth is pri- 
marily due to falling land values. 



In 1972 dollars, farm sector assets to- 
taled $558.5 billion as of January 1, 

1982, a 9-percent decline from a year 
earlier. Total real debt for the farm 
sector was about $100 billion, up 1 per- 
cent from last year. Total farm-sector 
equity declined 11 percent in real 
terms, 

Farm-sector equity for January 1, 

1983, likely declined again. Retained 
earnings did not increase during 1982, 
and asset values, particularly land 
values, probably fell. The deflated 
value of agricultural assets on Janu- 
ary 1, 1983, waa forecast to drop 
around 8 percent, with total debt ris- 
ing by about 2 percent in constant dol- 
lars. This implies a debt-to-asset ratio 
of about .20 percent, the highest in 40 
years. [Ron Meekhof (202) 447-7340 
and Gary Lucitr (202) 447-4190] 



1982 p 1983F 



421.4 377.3 



Balance Sheet of the Farm Sector 

As of January 1 

f977 1978 1979 1980 1981 

$ Btl. 1972* 

Assets 
Physical assets: 

Real estate 357.7 396.7 436.5 464.4 468.0 

Norn-eel estate: 

Livestock & poultry 220 2Z8 34.2 37.7 34.3 

Machinery & motor vehicles. . 53.8 55.1 56.7 59.4 58.0 

Crops stored on & off farms. . 16.7 17.7 18.7 20.6 20.2 

Household equipment and 

furnishings 9.2 9.9 10.7 10.5 10.9 

Financial assets: 
Deposits and currency ...;.. 1H2 10.9 10.3 9,8 9-1 

U.S. savings bonds and 

investment In coops. 14.2 115 15.0 14.9 14.6 

Total 50Z6 526.6 58Z1 617,3 61 5. T 

Claims 

Liabilities: 

Real estate debt 4Z9 45.5 47.2 50.8 51,9 

Non-real estate debt 34.8 39.B 43.8 46.5 46.9 

Total 7X7 85.3 91.0 97.3 98.8 

Proprietors' equity 425.1 441-3 491,1 5200 516.3 

Debt-to-asset ratio 154 .162 .156 .158 .161 

"Deflated by the GNP implicit price deflator, p = preliminary. F ■ Forecast 



27,4 
57.0 
18.7 


28.4 
55.0 
18.3 


11,1 


10.6 


&6 


as 


14.3 
558.5 


14.3 
512.2 


52.2 

47.5 
99.7 


5Z6 
48.8 

101.4 


458.8 
.179 


410.8 
.198 
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1983 EXPORT OUTLOOK 
U.S. farm exports are expected to de- 
cline further in fiscal 1983, as large 
global crop supplies and weak demand 
keep prices under pressure. After an 
11-percent drop in fiscal 1982 to $39.1 
billion, this year's exports are project- 
ed to fall another 4 percent to $37.5 
billion. Record U.S. crops and dam- 
pened demand here and abroad have 
driven US, commodity prices down, 
However, because of the appreciating 
dollar, the lower prices have not stimu- 
lated a proportionate increase in 
foreign demand. With relatively little 
change in farm imports, the U.S. agri- 
cultural trade surplus is expected to 
fall to around $22 billion from nearly 
$24 billion in fiscal 1982. 

Export volume is expected to be up 
slightly from last year's 158 million 
metric tons and will be roughly the 
same as In 1980 and 1981. Recovery in 
the feed grain market may provide 
moat of the growth, accompanied by 
expanded soybean meal exports and 
continued heavy wheat shipments. 
However, given uncertainty about 
world demand and production pros- 
pects in the Southern Hemisphere, the 
export volume could be around 10 mil- 
lion tons above or below the current 
forecast. Prices are also very uncer- 
tain, and the value of U.S. exports 
could vary by about 10 percent. 



U>S. Agricultural Exports by Commodity 



Grains & feed 

Wheat&floun . . . 

Rice 

Coarse grains 1 . , . . 

Corn 1 

Oilseeds & Products, . 

Soybean* 

Soybean cake fit meal 

Soybean oil 

Fruits, nutt, & vegetables 

Tobacco 

Cotton fit linters. . . 

Seeds 

Sugar fit tropica] Products 
Livestock fit products. 
Poultry & products. 
Dairy products . . . 

Total 



1980 



Fiscal years 



1981 



1982p 



$Bil. 



Wheat : . . . -„. 

Wheat flour 

Coarse grams 1 

Corn 1 

Feeds* ingredients, fit fodders , ■ 

Rice 

Soybeans* 

Soybean cake fit meal. . *y . - m. 

Soybean oil 

Sunt lowerseed oil 

Sunflowerseed 

Other oilcakes fit meats 

Tobacco , - h . , , . * 

Cotton & linters 

Fruits, nuts fit vegetables 

Beef r pork, fit variety meats . . - 

Poultry meat 

Animal fats 

Other 

Total 



18.512 


21.900 


17,614 


6.555 


7.965 


7.616 


1.170 


1.537 


1.149 


9.185 


10.512 


7.051 


7.642 


8,966 


5.962 


10.017 


9.400 


9.730 


6.164 


5.986 


6.479 


1.650 


1.599 


1.453 


0.762 


0.457 


0.498 


Z699 


3.084 


2.851 


1,349 


1.339 


1,486 


3.033 


2.248 


2.163 


0.242 


0.283 


.296 


.826 


1.372 


.839 


3.096 


3.148 


3.164 


.546 


.765 


.579 


.161 


.243 


,372 


40,481 


43.780 


39.094 




Million metric 


tons 


36.066 


4Z247 


44.607 


0.882 


0.940 


0.386 


71.289 


69.383 


58.179 


61.417 


59.367 


49.608 


6,247 


5.820 


6,000 


Z955 


3.172 


Z911 


23.833 


19.972 


25.477 


7.175 


6,149 


6.266 


1.220 


0.739 


0.941 


0,086 


0,301 


0.103 


1.927 


1.426 


1.542 


0.425 


0.441 


0.289 


0,283 


0.252 


0.254 


Z047 


1.264 


1.556 


3.109 


3,405 


3.139 


0-325 


0.386 


a 398 


0.320 


0.395 


0.314 


1.542 


1.536 


1.497 


4,126 


4.508 


3.742 


I6a877 


162.337 


158.101 



1983 F 



16.7 
7.0 
1.0 
7.0 
6,0 
9.0 
5.8 
1.4 
0.5 
2.9 
1.5 
1.9 
0.3 
0.6 
34 
.6 
.3 

37,5 



43,5 

1.0 

64.0 

54.6 

6,0 

27 

25.6 

7.1 

0.9 

0.2 

1.5 

0.4 

0,3 

1,3 

3.2 

0,4 

0.3 

1.5 

3.5 

163,4 



"Includes corn, oats, barley* sorghum* and rye. a Excludes Products, p - preliminary. 
F - Forecast 



Stronger-than-expected economic 
recovery or a prolonged slump would 
alter the export forecast significantly. 
Further, the worldwide economic slow- 
down has magnified the impact of the 
strong U,S, dollar, and the outlook for 
the international money market is un- 
certain. Other factors affecting US. 
export* in fiscal 1983 include intense 
competition for world markets, contin- 
ued financial problem* in many 
developing countries, growth in the 
world's livestock industries, foreign 
crop developments, and policy decisions 
in foreign countries. 



Grain Export Volume To Pick Up 
U.S. grain exports may increase 4 to 5 
million tons in fiscal 1983, as larger 
feed grain shipments offset reduced 
wheat and rice exports, However, ex- 
port unit values will likely average 
around 10 percent below last year's 
sharply reduced levels, Most of the 
gain will be in wheat exports to India 
and feed grain shipments to Mexico, 
Smaller increases are anticipated for 
grain shipments to other developing 
countries. On the other hand, grain 
shipments to Western and Eastern Eu- 
rope and the USSR may decline. Fol- 
lowing an 8-percent drop last year, rice 
exports are expected to fall 6 to 8 per- 
cent, mostly because of reduced ship- 
ments to East Asia and Italy, 
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Exports of oilseeds and products may 

decline to around $9 billion because of 
significantly lower prices. Soybean ex- 
ports may increase slightly to a record 
volume* Shipments to Western Europe 
are forecast to total near fiscal 1982' s 
high level, and exports to the Far East 
will likely increase. Protein meal ex- 
ports are expected to continue strong 
with larger shipmenta to the European 
Community. Stiff competition for 
Malaysian palm oil and Brazilian soy- 
bean oil will prevent gains in U.S. soy- 
bean oil exports, despite low prices. 

Meanwhile, U.S. cotton exports may 
fall 15 percent in volume. Shipments 
to China will likely be very low> and 
declines are expected for several mar- 
kets because foreign mill use remains 
depressed. Tobacco exports are fore- 
cast near last year's volume, but ex- 
port prices will likely increase, 

Exports of animals and products are 
forecast to rise 6 percent to $4.3 bil- 
lion, because prices and export volumes 
are projected up. Beef exports may in- 
crease a tenth in volume, and ship* 
ments of animal fat are expected to re- 
turn to the fiscal 1981 level. Hide and 
skin shipments may remain about the 
same as last year, but the export unit 
value may recover. Exports of poultry 
and poultry products may come close 
to last year's reduced value. The 
volume of poultry meat exports is fore- 
cast down around a tenth, with prices 
increasing slightly. 

Regional Highlights: 

Exports to Developed Countries 
Forecast Down 

• European Community (EC). The 
value of U.S. agricultural exports to 
the EC may decline almost a tenth this 
year, mostly because of lower grain 
and oilseed prices. With record grain 
production, the EC now has a large 
surplus, so imports are being 
discouraged' The EC economy is likely 
to remain weak in the months ahead, 
with high unemployment restraining 
consumer spending. Meanwhile, total 
livestock production is projected up 
less than 2 percent in 1983. Price re- 
lationships are highly favorable to the 
feeding of protein meal and will likely 
remain so unless the EC takes meas- 
ures to encourage feeding of domestic 
grains. 



OSDA Announces Blended -Credit 
Program for Exports 

World agricultural trade will be 
fiercely competitive in 1982/83. 
Governments are providing 
substantial export subsidies and 
negotiating trade agreements to 
boost sales. The United States is 
also pursuing an aggressive export- 
expansion program. 

On October 20, Secretary Block 

announced a 3-year $1.5-billion 
Blended Credit Export 
Enhancement Program. For fiscal 
1983* $500 million will be provided 
to foreign nations that offer the 
best opportunity for additional sales 
this year and for long-term 
marketing gains. In 1983 the blend 
will consist of $100 million of 
interest-free direct credits provided 
by the Commodity Credit 



Corporation (CCC) under its GSM-5 
program) and $400 million of credit 
guarantees (issued by the CCC 
under its GSM-102 program). 
Under the latter, funds will be 
provided by private banks at market 
rates of interest; the CCC will 
guarantee repayment of 98 percent 
of principal and up to 8 percentage 
points of interest. 

The effect of the blended credit 
program is to offer credit at 80 
percent of market rates* thus 
placing U.S. agriculture on a more 
competitive basis in world markets. 
In addition to the $400 million of 
credit guarantees being issued 
under the blended- credit program, 
the CCC has the authority to issue 
$3*4 billion in other types of credit 
in fiscal 1983. 



• Non-EC Western Europe. Shipments 
to non-EC Western Europe may drop 
13 to 15 percent in value this year. In 
Spain and Portugal, harvests have 
recovered following 2 years of drought. 
Therefore, the region's grain produc- 
tion was up over 3 million tons in 

1982. With feedstuffs representing 
two-thirds of U>S< exports to the re- 
gion, the volume of feed grain and soy- 
bean shipments will decline signifi- 
cantly in fiscal 1983. A 2-percent ex- 
pansion is foreseen for the livestock 
sector, particularly in Spain, which has 
most of the region* s meat production, 
Spain's hog numbers may decline in 

1983, while pork output could rise 
about 5 percent, Following an estimat- 
ed 7-percent drop in 1982, poultry pro- 
duction may increase 3 percent next 
year. 

• Japan. Because of the slowdown in 
the Japanese economy and a substan- 
tial devaluation of the yen against the 
dollar during 1982, U.S. agricultural 
exports to Japan may fall slightly in 
fiscal 1983. Corn exports may recover 
somewhat, but no volume gains are ex- 
pected for the other major products. 
Cotton exports will likely decline. 

• Canada, U.S. agricultural exports 
to Canada are forecast to decline for 
the second straight year. Canadian 
import prospects will be influenced by 
the current poor economic situation, a 
record harvest, and the weakness of 
the Canadian dollar relative to U.S. 
currency. 



Shipments to Centrally Planned 
Economies May Drop Sharply 

• USSR U.S. farm exports to the 
USSR may decline a fourth this year 
because of lower prices and reduced 
wheat shipments, USDA estimates the 
1982 Soviet grain crop at 180 million 
tons* up from 160 million estimated for 
Last year, Grain imports are expected 
to decline from 46 million tons to 37 
million. On the other hand, poor So- 
viet crops of soybeans and sun- 
flowerseeds may necessitate expanded 
imports of soybeans and protein meal. 

• China- Following a surge of growth 
between 1977 and 1981, U.S. agricul- 
tural exports to China have declined 
substantially. In fiscal 1983, the value 
of exports to China is projected to drop 
a fourth from last year. U.S. grain ex- 
ports are expected to maintain recent 
high volumes, but shipments of other 
products— particularly cotton— will 
once again drop considerably. 

The recent reduction in China's pur- 
chases from the United States reflects 
the success of Chinese policies to ex- 
pand domestic production of cash 
crops, such as cotton and oilseeds. A 
key part of the new policies is import 
substitution— utilizing high levels of 
the relatively lower priced grain im- 
ports to help guarantee supplies to pro- 
ducers who are expanding cash crop 
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US, Agricultural Trade Indicators 



US agricultural trade balance 

U.S export value 



•billion 
5 
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Wheat exchange rale* 
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Soybeans exchange rate* 
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'Foreign currency value of UJ& dollar, weighted b V relate tin of sgrtcurtixal trade with The United Stare*. An increasing value ind»cetM thai dollar haa appreciated 
against the basket of currencies represented in that parttculat commodity martet. 
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U.S. Agricultural Exports by Region 

Commodity 



1980 



1981 



1982 p 



1983 F 



SB I 



Western Europe 

European Community 1 ... 

Other Western Europe t , . , 

Eastern Europe ^ - ■ 

USSR 

Asia 

West Asia* , 

South Asia* 

Southeast & East Asia* . . . 

Japan 

China 

Canada 

Africa , 

North Africa* 

Other Africa ■ 

Latin America 

Mexico 

Central America & Caribbean . 

South America 

Oceania 

Total i . ♦ 



TZ488 


11.824 


1Z164 


10.9 


9.576 


8.921 


8 + 894 


8.1 


Z912 


Z903 


3.270 


ZB 


Z446 


Z056 


.920 


.9 


1.515 


1.706 


Z322 


1.7 


14.239 


16.135 


14.137 


14.1 


1.383 


1.780 


1.486 


1.5 


.795 


,598 


.711 


1.3 


4.329 


4.832 


4.383 


4.5 


5.775 


6.739 


5,737 


5.4 


1.957 


Z186 


1.819 


1.4 


1.637 


2.141 


1.872 


1.B 


Z286 


2.845 


2,447 


2 + 5 


1.261 


1.514 


1.389 


1,5 


1.025 


1.331 


1.058 


1.0 


5.482 


6.873 


4.938 


5.3 


Z005 


Z732 


1.493 


2.0 


1.096 


1.81 


1.112 


1.1 


2.380 


2.960 


2333 


2,2 


0.189 


0.208 


.294 


.3 


40.481 


43.788 


39.094 


37.5 


20.289 


20.912 


20.067 


18.4 


14275 


16.928 


13.965 


15.1 


5 + 917 


5.948 


5.061 


4,0 



production, These guaranteed sup- 
plies, together with other incentives 
and some relaxation in government 
controls, have led producers to sharply 
increase area and production of cotton, 
oilseeds, and sugar. 

* Eastern Europe. U>S. agricultural 
exports to Eastern Europe may slip 
further this year, as inadequate 
foreign exchange will continue to re- 
strict the region's imports, Demand 
will be further dampened by an expect- 
ed record grain crop in Eastern Europe 
and by unchanged or reduced livestock 
numbers. On January 1, 1983, the 
region's cattle and hog numbers may 
be down 1 and 4 percent, respectively. 
The outlook is poor for resumption of 
growth in Poland's large scale poultry 
industry, which is based on U.S. feed. 
Until recently, Poland was the largest 
U.S. farm market in Eastern Europe, 

The limited availability of hard- 
currency credit in Eastern Europe is a 
major factor in estimating U.S. farm 
exports. The credit picture should be 
marginally better in fiscal 1983* par- 
ticularly for Yugoslavia and Poland. 



Developed countries 7 

Less developed countries 

Centrally planned countries 

p ■ preliminary. F = Forecast ' Data are adjusted for transshipments through Canada and Western 
Europe. s Includes Greece. *Turkey, Cyprus, Syria, Lebanon, Iraq, Iran, Israel, Jordan, Gaza Strip, 
Kuwait, Saudi Arabia, Qatar, United Arab Emirates. Yemen (Sana)i Yemen (Aden), Oman, and 
Bahrain. 4 Afghanistan, India, Pakistan, Nepal, Bangladesh and Sri Lanka. 'Mongolia, Burma, 
Thailand, Vietnam, Laos, Malaysia. Singapore, Indonesia. Brunet, Philippines, Macao, Korea. 
Hong Kong. Taiwan, and Cambodia. * Morocco, Algeria, Tunisia. Libya, and Egypt. 7 Western 
Europe. Japan. Canada> Oceania. 



Purchases by Developing Nations 
To Expand Modestly 

• Mexico. U.S. farm exports to Mexico 
may reach $2 billion this year, up from 
$1.5 billion in fiscal 1982, Severe 
drought struck Mexico this summer, 
resulting in the smallest corn crop 
since 1969— about 5,5 million tons 
below 1981. The soybean crop was sig- 
nificantly reduced by a hurricane. 
Mexico will need substantial imports 
of corn, sorghum, and soybeans this 
year to maintain adequate food con- 
sumption. Despite the foreign ex- 
change crisis, agricultural purchases 
will receive priority in government im- 
ports. The United States has provided 
Mexico $1.0 billion in Commodity 
Credit Corporation credit guarantees. 

• Other Latin American countries. Ex- 
ports to other Latin American coun- 
tries may decline slightly in value. 
This year, agricultural output fell in 
Brazil and registered only marginal 



gains in most other markets. Howev- 
er, governments are facing the con- 
flicting pressures of rapid population 
growth and foreign exchange short- 
ages. Thus, imports by most countries 
will remain close to fiscal 1982 levels. 

• East and Southeast Asia. Following 
a 9-percent decline in value last year, 
U.S, farm exports to the developing 
countries of East and Southeast Asia 
may increase slightly in fiscal 1983< 
The recovery will result primarily from 
improved market shares for many U.S. 
products, especially grains and cotton. 
The least developed countries continue 
to face alow economic growth, partly 
the result of slack demand and low 
pi-ices for many of their exports. In 
the more industrialized countries, 
which take three-quarters of U.S. farm 
exports to the region, little economic 
recovery is foreseen in the months 
ahead because of the slowdown in 
worldwide economic growth. 

With livestock industries expanding 
again through most of the region, ship- 
ments of U.S. feedstuffa are forecast to 
increase in fiscal 1983. Tobacco ex- 
ports may jump sharply in volume, and 
shipments of animal products may in- 
crease. Rice exports will remain small* 
however, because of good crops in 
South Korea and Indonesia. 

• South Asia, Record U.S, exports to 
South Asia are in prospect, with large 
Indian wheat purchases helping to 
push the value over $1 billion. The 
most significant factor affecting South 
Asian imports is the poor 1982 mon- 
soon, which led to shortfalls in fall 
harvests of rice, coarse grains, and 
oilseeds, particularly in India and 
Bangladesh. The shortages of rice and 
coarse grains will be compensated for 
by drawing down government -owned 
stocks and by importing additional 
wheat. With supplies of Australian 
wheat limited, U.S. export prospects 
are improved. 

The region's reduced fall oilseed har- 
vests will expand 1982/83 import re- 
quirements for vegetable oils, primari- 
ly soybean and palm oil. Because of 
stiff competition from Brazilian soy- 
bean oil and Malaysian palm oil, par* 
ticularly in the Indian market, US. 
soybean oil exports may increase only 
marginally. 
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• Middle East U.S. agricultural ex- 
ports to the Middle East may increase 
slightly in fiscal 1983, Because of the 
shortfall in Australian wheat produc- 
tion, the U.S. share of this expanding 
market wilt likely rise. Exports of 
feedstuffs are also projected up this 
year. Continued gains are expected for 
fruits, nuts, and other processed foods. 
Poultry meat exports will likely 
surpass last year's reduced volume 

• North Africa. U.S. credit programs 
will boost farm exports to North Africa 
to a record value in fiscal 1983, creat- 
ing sizable gains in shipments of 
wheat, wheat flour, and corn to Egypt 
and Morocco. Exports of vegetable oil, 
tallow, and pulses will increase a tenth 
or more. On the other hand, U.S, ship- 
ments of poultry meat to North Africa 
may drop below $3 million— from a 
high of $71 million in fiscal 1981. 

• Sub-Saharan Africa. U.S. agricul- 
tural exports to Sub-Saharan Africa 
may increase slightly in value. Ship- 
ments to Nigeria may rise about 8 per- 
cent in fiscal 1983. Grain exports will 
increase because U.S. wheat and rice 
are considered basic foodstuffs* 
Nigeria's imports of other foodstuffs 
may also recover Slightly, Exports to 
South Africa may increase in va)ue 1 as 
larger oilseed imports offset a drop in 
wheat and rice shipments. 

Several African countriest including 
Zaire, Zambia. Tanzania, and Kenya, 
must tightly control all imports be- 
cause of severe foreign exchange short- 
ages, Prices of their major export 
commodities— coffee, cocoa, tea, sugar, 
copper, and diamonds— remain low. 
The P.L. 480 program will play an im- 
portant role in exports to these coun- 
tries and others in the region, 

U.S. Farm Imports To Change Little 
The value of U.S. agricultural imports 
in fiscal 1983 is forecast at $15.5 bil- 
lion, compared with $15.3 billion last 
year. Coffee imports may recover to 
about $3 billion because of slightly 
higher unit values. The import value 
for cocoa is also expected to rebound. 

The volume of red meat imports is 
forecast to decline 5 percent to about 
850*000 tons, but the unit value may 
be slightly higher. Sugar imports are 
expected to be down a fourth in 
volume because of lower demand and 
continued import quotas. ISally Byrne 
(202) 447-8857 and Steve Milmoe (202) 
447-80541 
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Recent Publications 



USDA's Economic Research Service 
publishes a number of research reports, 
statistical supplements, handbooks* 
and other periodicals that may be of 

interest to you as an Agricultural 
Outlook reader. 

New Reports-GPO 
The following reports are available 
FOR SALE ONLY from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office. Washington, 
DC 20402, Order by report title and 
number. Make checks payable to Su- 
perintendent of Documents. Prices sub- 
ject to change. For further informa- 
tion call (202) 783-3238. 

Food Consumption, Prices, and Ex- 
penditures, 1960-81, SB-694. 
104 pp. Price: $5,50. 

1982 Handbook of Agricultural 
Charts. AH-609. 104 pp. Price: 
$5.50. 

U.S. Peanut Industry. AER 493, 
52 pp. Price: $5.50. 

Sweden's Agricultural Policy. FAER- 
175. 34 pp. Price: $4,25. 

Couponing's Growth in Food Market- 
ing. AER- 486. 24 pp. Price: $3,25. 

Food Prices in Perspective, AIB-427. 
50 pp. Price: $4.75. 



New Reports-NTIS 
The following reports are available 
FOR SALE ONLY from NTIS, 5282 
Port Royal Road, Springfield, 
VA 22161. Order by report title and 
PB number. Indicate paper copy (PC) 
or microfiche (MF). For further infor- 
mation, call (703) 487-4650. 

Agricultural Finance Review, Vol. 42, 
October 1982. 52 pp. Price: PC 
$7.50; MF $4.00. PB83-103689, 

Costs of Producing Potatoes: 1980 and 
1981 with Projections for 1982. 
AER-491. 99 pp. Price: PC $12.00; 
MF $4.00. PB83-I06609, 

Selected Agricultural Trade Statistics 
for the European Community, 
Greece* Spain, and Portugal, 1967- 
69. SB-692. 120 pp. Price: PC 
$12.00; MF $4.00. PB83- 101998, 

Structural and Commodity Policies of 
Spanish Agriculture. FAER-174. 
92 pp. Price: PC $10,50; MF $4.00. 
PB83- 100057. 

U.S. Rice Distribution Patterns, 
1980/81 SB-693. 43 pp. Price: PC 
$7.50; MF $4.00. PB83 100050. 

Structure and Performance of Grocery 
Products Brokers, (AER-490) 64 pp. 
Price: PC $9.00; MF $4.00. FB83- 
101105. 

Employment Growth in Metro and 
Nonmetro America: A Change in 
the Pattern? AER-492. 8 pp, 
Price: PC $7.00; MF $4.50, PB83- 
111930. 

Free Reports 

Single copies of the following publica- 
tions are still available free, while sup- 
plies last. To order, write to Donnell 
Royster, ERS Publications Rm, 0054 
S, USDA, Washington, DC 20250. Be 
sure to list the publication number and 
provide your zip code- For further in- 
formation, call (202) 447-7265. 

Another Revolution in U,S. Farming? 
(AER-441) 

Wood and Energy in New England: A 
Review and Bibliography. (BLA-7) 

Inflation: A Food and Agricultural 
Perspective, (AER-463) 

Performance of Futures Markets: The 
Case of Potatoes, (TB-1636) 

U.S. Food & Tobacco Manufacturing 
Industries: Market Structure, 
Structural Change, and Economic 
Performance. (AER 451) 

Farm Commodity Programs: Who Par- 
ticipates and Who Benefits? (AER- 

474) 

An Evaluation of U.S. Grain Reserve 
Policy, 1977-80, (AER-481) 
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Food and Marketing 



1983 FOOD OUTLOOK 
In 1983, retail food prices are forecast 
to rise 3 to 6 percent, as a continued 
slowing of the general inflation rate 
may again hold down food marketing 
costs. Food prices have been rising at 
progressively slower rates since 1979*s 
10.9-percent climb The 1982 food 
price rise of about 4.5 percent was the 
smallest since 1976. Although demand 
for food may improve some in 1983, 
larger supplies will limit the rise in 
the farm value of foods. 

After falling 0.5 percent in 1982, total 
per-capita consumption of food is ex- 
pected to recover about 1 percent next 
year. Led by a recovery of fruit sup- 
plies, consumption of crop-product 
foods will be up 2 to 3 percent, offset- 
ting lower expected consumption of 
animal-product foods. 

Retail food prices have been moderate 
ing recently because of a slowdown in 
two major components of the consumer 
food dollar— the farm value of foods 
and the farm -to- retail price spread, 
which together account for about 82 
percent of grocery store food prices. 
The farm value of foods— accounting 
for slightly over a third of retail food 
costs— has risen slowly for the past 3 
years and is expected to gain only 
slightly in 1983. Weak domestic and 
export demand have dampened U.S. 
farm prices during this period; demand 
is expected to show only slight im- 
provement next year. 



Small Rise in Food Prices Forecast for 1983 



1979 



Change from previous vear 
19£0 1981 1982 P 
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Food away from home. 
Food at home 
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As the Farm Value and Price Spread Continue to Moderate 

Change from previous year 



Retail cost. * * , 
Farm value. * < 
Fa rm-tc- retail 
price spread < 



Relative 
weight 
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1982 P 


1983F 
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28 
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3 to 6 
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1Z3 



8.3 



10.5 



4 to 7 



p ■ preliminary. F ■ Forecast, 



The farm -to- retail price spread- 
representing the charges for marketing 

food, which account for about 65 per- 
cent of retail prices— has risen signifi- 
cantly less since 1979, with a sharp 
slowdown in 1982. Continued modera- 
tion in the spread is forecast for 1983 

MARKETING COST OUTLOOK 

Food marketing costs increased about 
5 percent in 1982, down significantly 
from 198Ts 11-percent rise. This de- 
crease parallels the slowdown in gen- 
eral inflation, which has fallen from 
10.4 percent in 1981 to about 6*5 per- 
cent this year. With the general infla- 
tion rate expected to slow further in 
1983, the rise in food marketing costs 
will remain moderate. Four major 
factors— labor, packaging, energy, and 
transportation— account for over 
three-fourths of all food marketing 
costs. 

• Labor. Labor costs, representing 
wages and benefits paid to workers in 
the food industry, account for nearly 
half of all food marketing costs. They 
rose about 7 percent in 1982, after 
climbing 10 percent last year, Labor 
costs have risen more slowly at each 
major stage of marketing- 
manufacturing, wholesaling, 
retailing— with the greatest modera- 
tion occurring at retail. Much of this 



slowdown reflects smaller wage and 
benefit increases that were negotiated 
in contracts this year, as the recession 
and high unemployment prompted con- 
cessions to protect jobs. 

Food industry labor costs will probably 
slow further in 1983, rising 5 to 7 per- 
cent. As in 1982, the minimum wage 
will be unchanged in the coming yean 
and cost-of-living adjustments will be 
limited by a moderate general inflation 
rate. Most scheduled wage and benefit 
increases from existing contracts will 
be smaller than in 1982, Continued 
weakness also is expected in many 
Iabor*contract negotiations this year. 

• Packaging. Packaging costs in the 
food sector declined about 2 percent in 
1982. Prices for polyethylene resin, 
the major material used in plastic con- 
tainers and film wrapping, dropped 
about a fourth— reflecting recession- 
dampened demand for plastics in non- 
food markets and lower costs for 
petroleum inputs. Prices for paper- 
board and paper product* were stable 
this year, partly because of weak mar- 
ket demand and large supplies of pulp- 
wood. Prices of tin cans and glass con- 
tainers rose less than last year, reflect- 
ing strong competition in the container 
industry. Glass -container prices rose 
the most this year, because of higher 
industry labor costs and cost increases 
for natural gas. 
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Food and Marketing Indicators 
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Food Marketing Costs To Continue Slow Rise in 1983 

Change from previous year 

1981 1982p 1983F 

Total marketing costs, 11 5 4 to 7 

Labor * . . . 10 7 5 to 7 

Manufacturing ... 9 7 4 to 6 

Wholesaling 9 8 6 to 8 

RetalltnQ 11 6 5 to 7 

Packaging &.. .,- . : -2 2 to 5 

Paperboard and 

paper products ^ 9 2 to 5 

Polyethylene resin 2 -25 3 to 6 

Tin cans . * .. 5 4 1 to 4 

Glass containers. . . . 12 8 4 to 7 

Fuel and power 19 5 8 to 12 

Electricity 14 11 7 to 10 

Diesel and fuel oif . 24 -5 5 to 8 

Naturalgas ., 14 19 15to25 

Coal . : . < . 6 8 6 to 9 

Rail transportation rates 16 .3to6 

p« preliminary. F = Forecast 



Packaging costs may increase 2 to 5 
percent in 1983. Polyethylene resin 
prices may be pushed up some by like- 
ly gains in petroleum prices. Prices 
for paperboard and paper products are 
also expected to climb somewhat, as 
will prices for tin cans and glass bot- 
tles. For glass bottles 1 a new tabor 
contract to be negotiated in 1983 will 
likely lead to smaller cost rises, but 
higher costs for natural gas will partly 
offset this slowdown. 

• Energy. After climbing 19 percent 
in 1981, energy costs rose only about 5 
percent this year. Most of this slow- 
down reflects a 5- percent decline in 
diesel and fuel oil prices. Demand has 
been weakened by slow economic 
growth, continued price induced con- 
servation efforts, and a drawdown of 
petroleum -product inventories. 

In contrast, coal prices increased faster 
than a year ago, as export demand for 
coal increased and labor costs rose as a 
result of last year's contract settle- 
ment. Higher coal prices and high 
costs of financing further boosted elec- 
tricity rates. Natural gas prices also 
continued to increase at a substantial 
rate, largely as a result of decontrol. 



Energy costs will likely rise more rap- 
idly in 1983. Demand for diesel and 

fuel oil will still be weak through at 
least the middle of the year, but will 
likely strengthen thereafter- 
producing higher prices as petroleum- 
product inventories begin to be rebuilt. 
Prices for other energy inputs will con- 
tinue to be affected by the same fac- 
tors as in 1982. Coal and electricity 
prices will rise slightly faster than in- 
flation. Phased decontrol will again 
push natural gas prices up sharply, 
with a 15- to 25-percent rise likely. 

• Transportation. In 1982, rail rates 
for food products rose less than half as 
fast as in 1981, Rail rate increases are 
approved by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission QCC) to reflect increased 
operating costs. However, operating 
costs rose more slowly this year be- 
cause of lower diesel fuel prices. In 
1983, energy costs will likely climb 
more than this year, but labor costs 
will probably climb less. So rail costs 
and, consequently, ICC- approved rail 
rate increases will likely rise more 
slowly in 1983- 

Trucking costs rose somewhat less 
than rail rates this year, as increased 
competition resulting from industry 
deregulation lowered trucking rates for 
some foods. In 1983, trucking-rate in- 
creases will likely approximate the 3- 
to 6-percent increase expected for rail 
rates. 



FOOD PRICE OUTLOOK 

Prices for most foods rose moderately 
or declined this year. However, re- 
duced production led to double-digit 
price increases for pork and fresh fruit. 
In 1983, small price rises are expected 
for most foods, with declines likely for 
some categories. 

• Red meats. Retail prices of red 
meats rose about 5 percent this year, 
while production fell 5 percent, mainly 
because of a sharp cut in pork output. 
Meat production is expected to decline 
another 1 percent in 1983, pushing re- 
tail meat prices up 3 to 6 percent- 
depending on developments in the gen- 
eral economy and their impact on con- 
sumer incomes and food demand. 

Pork production may be off 3 percent 
in 1983, with retail pork prices likely 
to rise more than the general inflation 
rate. Beef production may be down 1 
percent, and retail beef and veal prices 
are expected to climb somewhat more 
than in 1982. 

• Poultry and eggs. Poultry prices fell 
about 2 percent this year. This mainly 
reflects continued increases in broiler 
supplies, as production rose about 2 
percent in 1982 and export demand 
was weak. In addition, large frozen 
stocks of turkey at the beginning of 
the year augmented reduced produc- 
tion, holding retail turkey prices lower 
than a year ago for most of 1982. Egg 
prices declined about 3 percent this 
year. Lagging export demand kept egg 
supplies near last year's levels even 
though production declined slightly. 

In 1983, poultry output will likely ex- 
pand again, as low grain prices will be 
dampening feeding costs. With lower 
red meat supplies, however, demand 
for poultry could rise enough to push 
retail poultry prices up 2 to 5 percent. 
Egg production is expected to remain 
near 1982's level, but weak foreign 
demand may reduce prices from this 
year's average. 

• Dairy products. Retail prices for 
dairy products rose about 2 percent in 
1982, the smallest annual increase 
since 1972, Changes in dairy legisla- 
tion kept the price support at $13.10 
per cwt this year, and marketing coat 
increases have been significantly 
smaller than in recent years. 
Meanwhile, milk production continued 
to expand. 
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In 1983, the price support will be un- 
changed , and marketing cost increases 
are likely to remain moderate. Milk 
production may rise further, even 
though deductions will be made from 
producer prices to help offset public 
costs for the price-support program, 
Consequently, retail prices for dairy 
products are again likely to climb less 
than the inflation rate, possibly 
matching 1982's small rise. 

• Fisk and seafood. Retail prices for 
fish and seafood this year have aver- 
aged about 4 percent higher than in 
1981. Prices for fresh and frozen fish 
rose sharply early in the year as cold 
weather reduced the catch- Fish sup- 
plies recovered once the weather im- 
proved, resulting in significantly lower 
fish prices later in the year. With 
marketing costs up moderately and in- 
creased competition from beef and 
poultry, fish prices have been about 2 
percent above a year earlier in recent 
months* Moderate increases are fore- 
cast for fish prices in 1983, although 
poor winter weather could again limit 
supplies and push prices up sharply 
early in the year, 

• Fruits and vegetables. Fruit and 
vegetable prices in 1982 averaged 
about 6 percent above last year. For 
the second straight year, a freeze in 
Florida reduced supplies and pushed up 
fruit and vegetable prices early in the 
year. Larger vegetable production 
later in the year limited the annual 
fresh- vegetable price rise to about 1 
percent, while fresh fruit prices aver- 
aged about 12 percent higher— 
reflecting production difficulties that 
affected citrus and noncitrus supplies. 

For 1983, fruit and vegetable prices 
are forecast to rise 1 to 4 percent. A 
4 percent rise in potato production this 
fall, a large onion crop this year, and a 
moderate increase in processed vegeta- 
ble packs will limit movements in re- 
tail vegetable prices. 

A 9 percent rise in apple production 
this fall, 27-percent greater grape pro- 
duction, and a projected 21-percent in- 
crease in orange output will likely 
push fresh fruit prices down. Pear 
prices will be up, however, reflecting 
this year's 12 percent smaller crop. 
Larger Florida Orange production for 
processing will hold down prices for 
frozen concentrated orange juice. 
Most of the orange trees in Florida 
have recovered from last winter's 
freeze damage, as moisture in the 
spring and summer was ample. 



Food Price Change^ To Remain Moderate in 1983 

Change from previous year 
1980 1981 1982 P 

Percent 



1983 F 



Meats 

Beef and veal . 

Pork 

Poultry 

&gg* 

Dairy products . 
Fish and seafood 



Fruits and vegetables 

Sugar and sweets 

Cereals and bakery products 

Fats and oils 

Nonalcoholic beverages. . . . 
Other prepared foods 



p * preliminary. F - Forecast. 

Although production of fruit for can- 
ning is down, carryover supplies are 
large. This will keep canned fruit sup- 
plies adequate to meet lagging demand 
and will likely hold retail price in- 
creases for processed fruits lower than 
the general Inflation rate. 

• Sugar and sweet* Retail prices for 
sugar and sweets in 1982 averaged 
near 1981 levels. Last year, global pro- 
duction of sugar exceeded consumption 
by about 10 million tons, bringing 
world sugar stocks to nearly 40 per- 
cent of annual consumption needs, 
Consequently, world raw sugar prices 
fell sharply during 1982. Domestical- 
ly, however, a sugar price-support pro- 
gram was enacted— placing duties* 
fees, and quotas on sugar imports. This 
has insulated the domestic market 
from much of the impact of lower 
world prices, holding retail prices for 
sugar and sweets stable through most 
of the year, when they might other- 
wise have fallen. 

Global production of sugar is likely to 
eiceed consumption again in 1983, so 
world raw sugar prices will continue 
low. However, with the U,S- sugar 
price-support program and import re- 
strictions in place, retail prices for 
sugar and sweets will likely rise 3 to 6 
percent this year. 
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• Cereals and Bakery Products. In 
1982, prices of cereals and bakery 
products rose at only half 1981's rate, 
primarily because of moderation in 
food marketing costs. Because these 
are highly processed foods, marketing 
costs account for most {over 85 per- 
cent) of their retail prices. Further 
limiting 1982 price rises for this 
category of foods were the record 1981 
crops of wheat and rice plus this year's 
larger wheat crop, which have reduced 
the farm value of cereals and bakery 
products. 

The moderation of marketing costs is 
expected to hold down price increases 
for cereals and bakery products again 
in 1983. Also, little change is antici* 
pated in the farm value of these foods* 
reflecting continued record supplies of 
wheat and rice. 

• Fats and oils. Retail prices for fats 
and oils fell 2 percent this year, as 
large supplies of oilseeds limited prices 
for vegetable oils and peanut supplies 
recovered from their drought -reduced 
1981 level, Marketing costs, which ac- 
count for about three-fourths of retail 
prices for fats and oils, also slowed. 

Retail prices for fats and oils may in- 
crease 2 to 5 percent in 1983. The 
record 1982 soybean crop will again 
hold down prices for vegetable oils, but 
this fall's smaller peanut harvest will 
likely exert upward pressure on peanut 
butter prices. 
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• Nonalcoholic Beverage*, 
Nonalcoholic -beverage prices averaged 
about 3 percent higher this year than 
last. Prices of soft drinks rose more 
slowly because of lower sugar prices, 
increased use of corn sweeteners, and 
smaller increases in marketing costs. 
Coffee prices rose sharply in January 
and February, but then stabilized. 

In 1983, retail prices for nonalcoholic 
beverages will again rise moderately, 
primarily reflecting small increases in 
marketing coats. Higher domestic 
sugar prices will also pressure soft 
drink prices upward, Coffee prices are 
likely to remain relatively stable in 
1983, Although global coffee produc- 
tion this year was down 16 percent, 
carryover stocks from 198TS record 
harvest will hold world supplies for 
1983 near this year's level. In addi- 
tion, no freeze occurred in coffee- 
producing areas this yean so 1983 pro- 
duction will likely improve. 

FOOD CONSUMPTION OUTLOOK 

Per-capita food consumption (retail- 
weight basis) fell slightly in 1982 from 
last year's level. With real (inflation- 
adjusted) food prices down for the 
fourth consecutive year, this reflects 
weakness in consumer food demand 
resulting from little growth of real in- 
comes over the last 3 to 4 years. In 
1983, per-capita food use is forecast to 
rise about 1 percent. Large crops this 
year and expected increases in fruit 
and vegetable supplies next year will 
offset a further drop in consumption of 
animal product foods. 

After declining about 1 percent in 
1982, consumption of animal product 
foods will likely fall another 1 to 2 per- 
cent in 1983. This year's decrease was 
led by a 5-percent drop in red meat 
use. At 149 pounds per person, red 
meat consumption for 1982 was the 
lowest since 1965 and well below the 
record of 170 pounds in 1971. Most of 
the decline was due to a sharp fall in 
pork use. Beef and veal consumption 
stayed at the 1981 level, as population 
growth offset a small rise in beef pro- 
duction, Next year, red meat use will 
be down again, with consumption of 
both beef and pork expected to fall. 

Poultry consumption rose again in 
1982, continuing its long-term upward 
trend. Combined with the sharp drop 
in 1982 pork use, this left poultry con- 
sumption per person above pork use for 
the first time ever. With broiler pro- 
duction likely to expand further next 
year, poultry use is forecast to exceed 



Food Consumption To Recover Slightly Next Year 

1980 1981 



"1982 tf 



1983 F 



Pounds per person* 

Total food j- 1,407 1,400 1,393 K405 

Animal products 587 582 577 

fiedmeets 160 157 149 144 

Beef end veat - - . = - .■* *>. 78 79 79 

Pork 68 65 57 55 

Other 13 13 13 13 

Poultry 61 63 64 65 

Eggs 35 34 34 

Dairy products 308 304 306 305 

Other . . 24 24 24 24 

Crop products 820 818 816 834 

Cereals and bakery products. . , . > 150 151 151 

Vegetable oils 47 48 49 49 

Fruits and melons, ■> . , 162 165 159 163 

Vegetables 294 284 267 296 

Sugar end sweeteners 133 135 135 138 

Other 33 34 35 35 

p. » preliminary. F » Forecast Note: Totals may not add because of rounding. 'Retail weight 
bask 



pork use again in 1983. This shift re- 
flects the low price of poultry relative 
to pork, which results from the higher 
feed conversion ratio of poultry. Also, 
the biological production process for 
poultry is relatively short compared 
with pork and beef, allowing poultry 
producers to react faster to changing 
market conditions and giving them a 
competitive cost advantage in the 
short run. 

Per-capita consumption of eggs leveled 
off during 1982, but will resume its 
long-term downward trend in 1983— 
the result of dietary concerns and com- 
petition from other breakfast foods. 
Use of dairy products rose this year, 
temporarily reversing s long-term de- 
cline, Fluid milk use declined again, 
but the distribution of cheese and 
butter from Government stocks pushed 
consumption of processed dairy prod- 
ucts up. In 1983, per-capita consump- 
tion of dairy products will decline, 
with use of fluid milk and processed 
dairy products each falling slightly. 

Per-capita consumption of crop product 
foods changed little in 1982 from last 
year's level, as lower consumption of 
most fruits was offset by larger con* 
sumption of potatoes and corn 
sweeteners. Next year, consumption of 
crop product foods will rise 2 to 3 per- 
cent, Use of fruits and vegetables will 



climb significantly as production re- 
covers from the many weather- related 
difficulties encountered in 1982. 
Further increases in corn sweetener 
use will offset an expected decline in 
sugar consumption. Larger wheat and 
rice supplies will boost use of cereals 
and bakery products. I Paul C. Westcott 
(202)447-8801] 



Upcoming Situation Reports 
USDA's Economic Research Service 
will issue the following situation re- 
ports this month: 



Title Summary Released 

Ag Supply & Demand* Jan. 14 

Ag Supply & Demand* Jan. 24 

Vegetables Jan. 28 

Wheat Feb. 1 

Fats & Oils Feb. 3 

Livestock & Poultry Feb. 8 

Ag Supply & Demand* Feb. 11 

Agricultural Exports Feb. 15 

Feed Feb. 18 

World Agriculture Feb. 24 

All reports are reviewed by the World 
Agricultural Outlook Board CWAOB). 
Copies of the full reports will be avail- 
able a week to 10 days after the sum* 
mary is released Reports available 
through eubscription only, For sub- 
scription information, write or call; 
EMS Information, Rm. 440 GHI Bldg, 
500 12th St. SW, Washington, 
D.C. 20250 (202) 447-8590. *These re- 
ports, released by the WAOB, are is- 
sued in full on the date indicated. 
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Transportation 



Over the past 10 years, the demand for 
agricultural transportation has grown 
more volatile, largely reflecting 
changes in export demand for U.S. 
grain. This volatility created difficul- 
ties in adjusting the transport supply 
to meet anticipated demand. As ex- 
port demand leveled off in the past 2 
years, the result has been an oversup* 
ply of transportation capacity in the 
United States, Thus, transportation 
should be readily available in 1983, as 
total movements of agricultural com- 
modities drop 2 percent. Further, the 
Nation's transportation system is ex- 
pected to be adequate to handle pro- 
jected export volume through 1990. 

The aggregate demand for agricultural 
transportation service is derived from 
the sale of farm inputs (such as 
machinery, feed, and fertilizer) plus 
the domestic and export sales of crops, 
livestock, and livestock products. Pre- 
liminary data for 1982 indicate that 
major agricultural commodity move- 
ments totaled about 504 million metric 
tons, a jump of about 82 million tons 
since 1978 and 166 million over the 
average of 1970 and 1971. Feed grains 
(corn, barley, sorghum, and oats), 
wheat, and soybeans and products ac- 
counted for nearly two-thirds of the to- 
tal 1982 movements. 



Export Fluctuations Created 
Shortages in 1970*s, Th«n Surplus 
Total movements for agricultural ex- 
ports are expected to reach 146 million 
metric tons in 1982, up 15 percent 
from 1978 and 135 percent above the 
1970-71 average. Grains and byprod- 
ucts accounted for 95 percent of the 
1982 agricultural export movement. 

Although the U.S. transportation sys- 
tem has been able to accommodate 
shippers of U.S. farm exports, there 
have been problems in matching the 
transport supply with changes in 
demand. In 1973, for example, grain 
exports surged 50 perent as a result of 

I the initial Russian wheat sale. This 
triggered a period of equipment short- 

| ages lasting nearly 2 years. The 
volume of grain exports dropped 1$ 
percent in 1974, rose 10 percent in 
1975, and then leveled out for a few 
years. 

In 1978, grain export volume increased 
by 25 percent over 1977, growing an 
additional 9 percent in 1979 and 8 per- 
cent in 1980. This led to serious 
trans port -equipment shortages until 
the spring of 1980. Following this 3* 
year growth period, carriers and 
shippers— believing that strong export 
expansion would continue— rapidly ex- 
panded transport capacity. This rapid 
equipment expansion continued 
through 1981, while grain exports lev- 
eled out. As a result, a surplus of 
equipment developed that will prob- 
ably continue for a number of years. 

More Grain Moving Through 
Gulf Ports 

The flow of grain to ports for export 
changed significantly during 1982, In 
the first 9 months of the year, 68 per- 
cent of all grain exports moved 
through Gulf outlets, compared with 
61 percent during all of 1981. The 
only other port area to increase its 
share was the Atlantic Coast, which 



rose from 10 percent in 1981 to 12 per- 
cent in 1982. Movements through the 
Great Lakes fell 2 percent in 1982 to a 
total share of 6 percent, while West 
Coast movements dropped 4 points to a 
14 percent share. Declines through 
the Lakes and the West Coast result 
partly from lower corn exports; 
depressed barge rates also contributed 
by attracting traffic from points more 
distant from the Mississippi River and 
tributaries. 

Barges Taking Large Share 
Of Grain Movement 
From 1975 to 1982, barges 1 share of to- 
tal grain movements rose from about 
13 percent to 22 percent, eroding part 
of the railroads 1 and motor carriers 
shares. A surplus barge supply has 
depressed barge rates, enabling water 
carriers to compete more vigorously for 
grain traffic during 1982. In addition, 
significant reductions in non agricul- 
tural traffic on the Mississippi River 
system freed locks to grain traffic and 
facilitated movements On the system. 

However, the trend toward more barge 
traffic may weaken in the longer-term 
future. This would happen if, as ex- 
pected, further expansion of grain pro- 
duction occuri mainly in States not 
immediately accessible to inland wa- 
terway transportation. 

The railroads 1 share of grain traffic 
has averaged close to 40 percent dur- 
ing the past 8 years. Pricing flexibili- 
ty, along with the other deregulation 
resulting from the Staggers Rail Act of 
1980* may enable the railroads to im- 
prove their competitive position in 
grain traffic over the next several 
years. 

Motor carriers' share of 39 percent in 
1982 was down from 46 percent in 
1975. Truckers typically haul grains 
much shorter distances than railroads 
or barges. The operational and pricing 



Barges' Share 


of G 


rain Traffic 


: Rising 


















1975 


1976 


1977 


1978 


1979 


1980 


1961 


1982 


Railroads 1 . . . 

Barges' 

Motor carriers 3 




41.3 
12,6 
46.1 


41.9 
15.8 
423 


37J 
17.9 
45.0 


39.0 
1X9 
43.1 


37.6 
16.5 
45.9 


46.9 
21.1 
30.0 


39.5 
19.1 
41.1 


39.2 
22.1 

38.7 



""Freight Commodity Statistics of Class I Railroads" and one percent waybill ttttiftica from 
interstate Commerce Commission and U.S. Department of Transportation. '"Grain Market News", 
Agricultural Marketing Service. USDA. 'Estimates were derived by subtracting railroad and barge 
shares sold off the farm, but excludes truck hauls to rail or barge Sidings. 
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Trucks Stilt Dominate Fresh Fruit and Vegetable Shipments 

1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 

Percent share of total 

Truck 88.80 90.27 89,93 38.61 88.18 

Rail 10.41 ESQ a&6 8.32 6.95 

Tra i te r- on-f lat-ca r 

(TOFC) 0.68 0.75 1.40 298 4.74 

Othermodes 0.11 0.10 0.10 0.09 0.14 

Source: USDA, Fresh Fruit and Vegetable Shipments, FVUS-7, 1981 and 1982 Notes: 1982 data 
Is through October 30l Oata may not add because of rounding. 



flexibility of motor carriers should en- 
able them to maintain their present 
share of grain movements, at least on 
the bulk of their domestic hauls. 

For fresh fruits and vegetables truck- 
ing dominates domestic movement— 
carrying about 88 percent of total ton- 
nage in 1982. The total rail share has 
ranged from 10 to 12 percent during 
1978-82, even though the mix of rail 
movements has shifted from 94- 
percent mechanical railcar, 6 percent 
TOFC (trailer on flat car) to 59 per- 
cent railcar, 41 percent TOFC- 

Outlook for 1983 and Beyond 

The movement of agricultural com- 
modities in 1983 is expected to total 
about 515 million metric tons— about 
11.5 million, or 2 percent, over 1982*s 
volume. Nearly all of the increase is 
concentrated in soybeans and fetd 
grains. Soybeans, for example, are pro- 
jected at about 61 million metric tons 
in 1983, up by 8 million tons from 
1982. Feed grain movements are ex- 
pected to increase to about 172 million, 
up nearly 3 million tons. Other in- 
creases ranging from 1 to 2 million 
tons are forecast for fruits and vegeta- 
bles and for milk and products. 

Total agricultural exports are project- 
ed at about 149 million metric tons, up 
less than 2 percent from 1982. Total 
exports of wheat, feed grains, and soy- 
beans are expected to rise slightly to 
about 2 million tons, 2 percent above 
1982. 

Beyond 1983, growth in the total agri- 
cultural commodity movement, include 
ing exports, is expected to resume as 
the world economy improves — 
strengthening demand for U.S. grain. 
Adequate transportation equipment 
should be available to fully meet these 
increased demands through 1990. 
[James Sniteler, Paul Kepler, and 
Freeman Buxton (202) 447-8891] 



Upcoming Crop Reporting 

Board Releases 

The following list gives the release 

dates of the major Crop Reporting 
Board reports that will be issued by 
the time the January/February Agri- 
cultural Outlook comes off press. 



January 

4 Poultry Slaughter 

7 Vegetables 

10 Turkeys 

1 1 Crop Production 

12 Potato Stocks 

17 Milk Production 

18 Cattle on Feed 

20 Cold Storage 

21 Grain Stocks 
Rice Stocks 

24 Livestock Slaughter 
Eggs, Chickens, & Turkeys 

25 Crop Values 
28 Cattle 

31 Agricultural Prices 
Egg Products 

February 

1 Poultry Slaughter 
4 Dairy Products 

10 Crop Production 

11 Cattle on Feed 
Potato Stocks 

15 Sugar Market Statistics 

17 Prospective Plantings 

18 Eggs, Chickens, & Turkeys 

Reports available through subscription 
only. For subscription information, 
write or call: Jerry Clampet, SRS- 
Crop Reporting Board, Rm. 5809-South 
Bldg., Washington, DC. 20250 (202) 
447-2130. 



Index for Agricultural Outlook 
To Appear Next Issue 
For readers who've found 
themselves searching through old 
issues of Agricultural Outlook to find 
a particular forecast, special report, 
or other specific information, a 
subject and article index will be 
published in the January- February 
1983 issue. The index will cover all 
issues from 1980 through 1982, with 
detailed cross-referencing by subject 
plus a listing of all published 
articles. It will be updated for each 
subsequent year and published in 
the January- February issue. 



NOTICE; 

Annual SRS Reports Due Soon 
Annual reports from the Crop Report- 
ing Board will start being issued in 
January. These reports will summar- 
ize statistics gathered during 1982 for 
the various Commodity groups and oth- 
er special series, Below is a listing of 
release dates for the 198£ annuals. 



January 

12 Noncitrus Fruits Sl Nuts 

13 Crop Production 

28 Layers & Egg Products 



March 



14 
15 
22 

April 



Hatchery Production 
Livestock Slaughter 
Cold Storage 



8. 



May 

6 
25 



June 

6 
30 



Meat Animals- Production, 
Disposition & Income 

Poultry: Production. 
Disposition & Income 



Dairy Production 

Milk: Production, 
Disposition & Income 



Vegetables 
Agricultural Prices 



Copies available by subscription only, 
For information, contact Jerry Clam- 
pet, SRS-Crop Reporting Board, USDA, 
Room 5809-South Bldg, Washington, 
D.C. 20250 (202) 447-2130. 
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Statistical Indicators 



Summary Data 



Key statistical indicators of the food and fiber sector 

1981 



Annual 



1982 



111 



IV F* 



Annual F 



\f 



1983 



Annual F 



Price* received by farmers (1977*1001 

Livestock and products 

Crops 

Price* paid bV farmer*. (1977*100) 

prod, items . . 

Commodities and services* Int., 
taxes, and wages 

Cash receipt* 1 ($ biO 

Livestock ($ bin 

CroPs ($bil.) 



Market basket (1967*1001 

Retail cost 

Farm value 

Spread 

Farm vaJue/retafI cost (%J 



Retail price* (1967-1001 

Food 

At homo 

Away-from home 

Agricultural export* (£ bil.P 
Agricultural imports ($ bil.P 



138 
143 
134 

148 

150 

143 
69 
75 



257.1 

246.4 

263.4 

35 



274.6 
269.9 
291.0 

43.8 

17.2 



133 
141 
123 

149 

153 

142 
68 
74 



263.7 

243.4 

275.7 

34 



282.4 
276.8 

301.1 

10.5 
3.6 



137 

124 

150 

155 

144 
71 
73 



267.3 
257.9 
272.9 

36 



285.7 
280.1 
304,8 

10.0 
3.9 



135 128 

147 144 

123 112 



151 
156 



156 



133 
145 
121 

150 

155 



132 
148 
114 

153 

160 



143 138-142 140-144 141-145 
70 87-71 67-71 68-72 

73 69-73 71-75 71-75 



269.1 

254.7 

277.5 

35 



287.8 
281.4 
308.7 

7.3 
3.8 



269 
248 
278 

34 



288 
280 
312 

10.5 
4.1 



286 

280 
307 

39.1 
15.4 



10.0 
3.7 



134 
151 
117 

156 

162 



135 
150 
119 

156 

163 



267 271 275 275-283 

251 255 256 254-261 

276 281 287 287-295 

35 35 34 3«5 



292 296 29&303 

284 289 288-297 

315 318 319-325 



9.5 
3.9 



37.5 
15.5 



Livestock and products 

Total livestock and products (1974-100) . . 112.3 108,8 112.1 112.2 111.9 111.3 108.9 113,3 111.6 

Beef (mil. lb.) 22.214 5.449 5,363 5.728 5.600 22.340 5,575 5,475 22.225 

Pork (mil. lb.) 15,716 3,695 3,550 3.239 3,500 13.984 3.325 3,325 13.525 

Veal (mil. lb.) .^ . . . 415 107 99 107 110 423 100 90 385 

Lamb and mutton (mil. \b.) 327 90 85 B8 90 353 95 90 370 

Red meatsfmH. Ib.J 38,872 9.341 9.097 9,162 9.500 37.100 9.095 8.9B0 36.505 

8ro»lers(mJL Ib.J 11.906 2.888 3,109 3.130 2,950 12.077 2.950 3.200 12 r 340 

Turkeys (mil. lb.) 2.509 410 528 761 770 2.469 430 560 2,550 

Total meatsand poultry (mil. lb.) 53,087 12,639 12,734 13,053 13.220 51.646 12.475 12,740 51.395 

Eggs (mil, dz.P 5,800 1,450 1,451 1.422 1,440 5.763 1.440 1.440 5.750 

Mllktbll.lbJ 132.8 33.0 35,5 33.8 32.7 135.1 33.7 36.8 137.4 

Choice steers. Omaha ($/cwt.) 83.84 63.36 70.46 64.19 6062 64-66 63-67 65-70 64-70 

Barrows and gilt*. 7 markets l$/cwt.) .... 44.45 48.17 56.46 61.99 56-58 55-57 58-62 5782 56-62 
Broilers-wholesale, N.Y.. 8*16 lb. hens, 

dressed (cWlbJ 46.3 44.8 45.1 44.4 41-43 43*45 4J47 44-48 43-49 

TuTkevv wholesale. 9-clty weighted avg,, 

dressed (ctsVlbJ 60.7 55.2 58.8 65.4 87^69 61-63 60*64 60-64 62-68 

Eggs. N.Y.Gr. A large. (cts*/dz,) a 73.6 78.4 71.8 64.2 69.0 70.8 68-72 66-70 67-73 

Milk, all at farm ($/cwt.J ,. . . 13.80 1177 13.23 13.30 13.6a 13.45- 13.45- 13.05- 13.30- 

13.80 13,55 13.75 13.45 13.70 

Crop price* at the farm 4 

Wheat ($/bu.l 3.65 3.72 3.57 3.33 - 3.40-3.50 

Corn ($/bu,) — Z45 2.48 2.57 2.32 - 2.1&2.35 

Soybeans l$/bu.J 6.08 6.05 6.19 5.60 - 5.25-5,75 

Upland cotton (ctsVlbJ - 49,5 54.2 54.8 - — - - 

'Quarterly cash receipts are seasonally adjusted at annual rates. * Annual data are based on Qct-Sept fiscaf years ending with the indicated year. 

*Marketing year quarters beginning December 1. 4 Quarterly prices are simple averages; annual prices are for marketing year beginning in year Indicated. 
f m Forecast Numbers may not add to totals due to founding. r - 
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Farm Income 



Cash receipts from farming. 



1981 



1982 



Farm marketing* and CCC loam 1 . 



Sept Oct Nov Dec Jan Feb Mir Apr May June July Aug Sept 

12.991 16.794 15,560 13,164 14,416 10.317 10,059 10,396 9.720 10,855 11,454 11,572 13.374 



Livestock and products 5,979 6.122 5.726 5.407 5.294 5.187 5.773 6.680 5,939 5.831 5.628 5,907 6.171 

Meat animals 3,562 3,581 3,271 3.013 2,970 3,056 3,382 4.150 3.507 3.390 3,259 3,593 3.767 

Oairy products 1,403 1,472 1,438 1.527 1,476 1.357 1,554 1,827 1 r 673 1,593 1.498 1,455 1,427 

Poultry and eggs , . . 842 843 925 790 759 695 764 820 681 767 681 780 807 

Other 172 226 92 77 89 59 73 83 78 81 190 79 170 

Crops 7,012 10,672 9.834 7.757 9,122 5,150 4,286 3.716 3,781 5.024 5,826 5,665 7,203 

Food grains 1,547 1,458 852 700 987 620 506 455 514 1,603 1371 1,398 1,595 

Feed crops. 1.308 2,211 2,752 2,013 3,418 1,582 1,306 1,017 970 1,216 1,332 1,279 1,373 

Cotton<lint and seed) 113 726 M77 929 1,124 539 178 52 49 21 ,15 ,19 50 

Tobecco 696 346 341 691 452 67 10 34 5 168 682 742 

OlUbearing crops 1.062 3,577 1,896 1,169 1,573 907 837 563 612 627 594 467 994 

Vegetables and melons 996 909 587 515 579 491 498 607 710 667 714 809 989 

Fruits and tree nuts ...... 682 785 828 767 431 438 330 264 351 501 703 817 828 

Other 608 660 1,401 983 558 506 621 724 570 389 459 432 632 

Government payment* 118 90 149 668 59 507 74 317 23 30 21 34 56 

Total caih receipt!* 13,109 16.884 15,709 13,832 14,475 10,824 10,133 10,713 9,743 10.885 11,475 11.606 13.430 

1 Receipts from loans represent value of loans minus value of redemptions during the month, a Cash receipts estimates reported In this issue for 1982 

contain revisions due to a more complete accounting for CCC loans repaid, which has the effect of reducing safes. 



Farm production 1 . 



Item 



Farm output 

AM livestock product**. 

Meat animals 

Oairy products .... 
Poultry and eggs , . . 

M crops* 

Feed grains 

Hay and forage 

Food grains 

Sugar crops 

Cotton 

Tobecco . * . * . . , , 
Oil crops 

Cropland used for crops . 
Crop production per acre 



1973 



1974 



1975 



1975 



1977 



1978 



1979 



1980 



1981 



1982* 











1977-100 










93 


88 


95 


97 


100 


104 


111 


103 


118 


116 


99 


100 


95 


99 


100 


1X 


104 


108 


108 


107 


102 


104 


97 


100 


100 


100 


103 


107 


105 


101 


94 


94 


94 


98 


100 


.99 


101 


105 


108 


110 


94 


94 


92 


98 


100 


106 


114 


115 


119 


119 


92 


84 


93 


92 


100 


102 


113 


101 


117 


118 


91 


74 


91 


96 


1X 


108 


116 


97 


121 


123 


101 


96 


100 


94 


IX 


106 


108 


98 


106 


111 


86 


91 


108 


107 


IX 


93 


108 


121 


144 


139 


95 


89 


114 


112 


1X 


101 


94 


97 


111 


96 


91 


82 


56 


74 


IX 


76 


102 


79 


no 


83 


91 


104 


114 


112 


IX 


106 


80 


93 


107 


101 


87 


71 


86 


74 


100 


105 


129 


99 


115 


127 


93 


96 


97 


98 


IX 


97 


IX 


102 


103 


102 


99 


88 


96 


94 


IX 


105 


113 


99' 


114 


116 



'For historical data and Indexes, sae Change* in Farm Production and Efficiency USOA Statistical Bulletin 657, * Preliminary Indexes for 1982 based 
on Nov. 1982 Crop Production report and other releases of the Crop Reporting Board, Srs. 'Gross livestock production includes minor livestock prod- 
ucts not included in the separate groups shown It cannot be added to gross crop production to compute farm output 4 Gross crop Production includes 
some miscellaneous crop* not in the separate groups shown. It cannot be added to gross production to compute farm output 
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Cash receipts 1 from farm marketings, by States, January-September, 



State 



Livestock 
and Product) 



Crops* 



Total* 



North Atlantic 

Maine. 

New Hampshire . 

Vermont 

Massachusetts . . 

Rhode Island . . 

Connecticut . . ♦ 

New York . . . . 

New Jersey . . . 

Pennsylvania. - - 
North Central 

Ohio 

Indiana, + 

Mtinols. . 

Michigan, 

Wisconsin , 

Minnesota . 

Iowa , . . 

Missouri . , 

North Dakota . 

South Dakota ♦ 

Nebraska. . , . 

Kansas 

Southern 

Delaware. . . ♦ 

Maryland. , . , 

Virginia , , . , 

West Virginia . 

North Carolina 

South Carolina 

Georgia. , 

Florida. , 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama . 

Mississippi 

Arkansas. 

Louisiana 

Oklahoma 

Texas. , . 
Wwtem 

Montana . 

Idaho. , . 

Wyoming. 

Colorado. 

New Mexico. 

Arizona . . 

Utah 

Nevada. , + 

Washington 

Oregon. . , 

California . 

Alaska . . . 

Hawaii . . . 
United States 



1981 



190.6 
52.3 

271.8 

100.2 

10.5 

135.7 

1.413.1 

76.8 

1,594.9 

1.067.7 
1.2B2.4 

1.686,3 
832,4 
3,156.7 
2.52a 1 
4,240.4 
1,748.3 
443.4 
1.447.5 
2.461.2 
2,561.3 

206.1 
525.1 
674.1 
118.4 

7.187.3 
302,9 

1.3226 
768,2 
971.7 
619.9 
984,2 
666.0 

1,211.8 
345,4 

1,401,8 

4.045.2 

413.8 
706.9 
296.5 

1,454,8 
358.1 
585.9 
290.9 
96.8 
665.8 
426.2 

3.210,4 

ae 

67.1 
51.226.1 



1982 



182.9 

5a3 

270.1 

102.8 

10lO 
138.2 

1,3946 

78.5 

1.605.3 

1,108.3 
1.362,8 
1,8125 

848.1 
2,94a6 
2,601.2 
4.5420 
1.7938 

428.9 
1,428,7 
2,976,0 
2,640.6 

208,0 
523.4 
669.0 
12Z9 

1,166.0 
309.6 

1.285,5 
756.8 
977.3 
826.9 
918.1 
634.6 

i,nao 

330.1 
1,398,4 
4,366,4 

410.5 
722,1 
307.5 
1,548.7 
360.9 
605,4 

zeao 

99.4 

661.5 

420.6 

3,1 72.1 

3.7 

65.9 

52,391.7 



1981 



153.0 

19,6 

24.5 

130.1 

12.6 

117.5 

609.5 

265.3 

537.1 

1,348.2 
1.550,5 
3,771.5 
1.077.7 

718,0 
2.19E2 
3.319.8 
1.1244 
1.354.9 

608.6 
1,670.9 
1 ,586.9 

66,7 

2338 

392.1 

325 

1,72E1 
489.3 
866.8 

2.274.0 
580.9 
377.5 
404.0 
489.7 
905.7 
572.7 
738.7 

3,123.0 

556.5 

757.6 

66.8 

651.0 

157.8 

641.9 

96.5 

58.1 

1,391.4 

7S2.0 

5,754.2 

4.2 

285.9 

46.67a4 



$Mil. 



1982 



119.0 

20.4 

24.0 

101.5 

11.6 

109.6 

5937 

269.9 

596.3 

1,190,4 
1,454.7 
4.045.5 
1,148.9 

759.1 
2.308.3 
3,640.9 
1.057.5 
1.5B4.2 

739.7 
2.260.2 
2.019.8 

66.8 

219,3 

542.5 

38.4 

1,639.2 
509.7 
852,0 

2.419.3 
775.1 
414.4 
435l5 
485.3 
858.4 
507.8 
972.5 

3,159.0 

619.8 

814.8 

56.3 

639.1 

178.8 

617.0 

92.1 

56.2 

1,461.3 

632.0 

6.032.6 

4.3 

418.2 

49,7730 



1981 



343.7 

72.1 

296.3 

230.3 

230 

2532 

2,022,8 

344.1 

2,1 3Z0 

2,415,8 
2.832.9 
5,457,8 
1,910.1 
3.874.7 
4.721.4 
7.560.2 
2,672.7 
1.798.3 
2.056.0 
4 H 132.1 
4.148.2 

2728 

75B.9 
1,066.3 

150.9 
2,915.4 

792.2 
2 H 189,5 
3,042.2 
1,552.6 

997.3 
1,388.2 
1 H 155.7 
2,117.5 

918.1 
2.140.5 
7,168.2 

970.2 
1,464.5 

3633 
2.105,8 

515.8 
1 ,227.8 

387.4 

154.9 

2,057.2 

1,208.2 

8.964.6 

7.9 

353.0 
97.904.4 



1982 



302.0 

73,7 

294.1 

204.2 

21.6 

247.8 

1,988.5 

348.4 

2,201.7 

2,29a7 

2,817.4 
5,858.0 
1,997.0 
3.702.7 
4,909.6 
8,1829 
2,851.3 
2,013.1 
2,168.4 
5,236.2 
4,660.4 

274.B 
742.6 

1,211.5 

161,4 

2,805.2 

819.3 

2,137.5 

3,176.1 

1,752,4 

1,041.2 

1 ,353.6 

1,119,9 

1,971.4 

837.9 

2,370.9 

7,527,4 

1,030,3 
1 ,537.0 

363.9 
2.187.8 

539.7 
1,222.4 

375.2 

155.6 
2.122,8 
1,252.6 
9,204.7 

ao 

484.1 
102 H 164.9 



1 Estimates as of the first of current month. 3 Sales of farm products include receipts from loans reported minus value of redemptions during the 
period Rounded data may not add. 
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raim mcuneuny mu^A^ 


t \|JiiyaH*cH i 


ruiun ivr — 
Annual 




1981 






1982 










1979 


1980 


19B1 p 


Sept 


Apr May 

1977*100 


June 




July 


Aug 


Sept 




107 

99 

114 


110 
101 
119 


f12 
102. 
121 


117 

102 
132 


112 116 
116 104 
108 135 


121 
105 
142 




121 
105 
139 


111 
103 
120 


124 


Livestock end products . * * 
Crop 


106 
141 



p « preliminary. Volume of marketing indexes reported in this issue for 
repatd. which has the effect of reducing sales. 



1982 contains revisions due to a more complete accounting for CCC loans 



Farm Prices: Received and Paid 



Indexes of prices received and paid by farmers, U.S. average 



Pr*ce* Received 
AIJ farm products 

AIJ croPs t 

Food grains -. 

Feed grains and hey . .,,., .- 

Feed grains 

Cotton i . : . . . j. 

Tobacco : ♦ », * 

Dll-bearing crops <■. 

Fruit = , ; 

Fresh market 1 s 

Commercial vegetables. L i 

Fresh market ,..#♦. ; . 

Potatoes 2 ] . 

Livestock and Products ..,.-. 

Meat animals , 

Dairy products * , ..-,,■> . . .-* 

Poultry and eggs t .„ . , t . . . 

Prices paid 
Commodities and services. 

Interest, taxes, and wage rates . : 

Production Items ■■ - : - 

Feed i . 1( 

Feeder livestock . , . . 

Seed „ '♦♦,.. 

Fertilizer : . r ■- . t , *,. 

Agricultural chemicals 

Fuels & energy ,♦.....,.♦ 

Farm & motor supplies 

Autos & trucks * . . 

Tractorii self-propelled machinery r ' . 

Other machinery 

Building & fencing 

Farm services & cash rent . . 

interest Payable per acre on farm real estate debt 

Taxes payable per acre on farm real estate 

Wage rates (seasonally adjusted) 

Production ftems. Interest, taxes, and wage rates . 



Prices received (191014*100) 

Prices paid. etc. (Parity index) 1191014*100) 
Parity ratio* 



11 P^l '« ^ 


Annual 




1981 






1982 


i 






1979 


1980 


1981 


Nov 


June 
1977- 


July 
'100 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


Nov p 


132 


134 


138 


130 


137 


136 


133 


136 


128 


129 


116 


125 


134 


121 


125 


124 


119 


125 


114 


118 


147 


165 


166 


161 


141 


136 


137 


139 


141 


143 


114 


132 


141 


118 


128 


122 


115 


109 


104 


112 


117 


135 


145 


119 


129 


123 


115 


109 


101 


111 


96 


114 


111 


99 


91 


95 


186 


91 


99 


101 


118 


125 


140 


148 


152 


144 


157 


161 


158 


159 


103 


102 


110 


92 


93 


91 


86 


80 


78 


83 


144 


124 


129 


150 


166 


192 


188 


295 


196 


183 


151 


128 


131 


155 


176 


205 


200 


332 


211 


194 


110 


113 


136 


125 


128 


121 


108 


102 


106 


119 


109 


110 


135 


119 


116 


112 


96 


88 


93 


107 


92 


129 


179 


122 


184 


180 


161 


110 


96 


95 


147 


144 


143 


138 


149 


148 


147 


146 


142 


139 


166 


156 


150 


141 


166 


162 


163 


158 


151 


146 


124 


135 


142 


144 


135 


136 


136 


139 


142 


143. 


111 


112 


116 


118 


107 


111 


104 


111 


109 


107 


123 


138 


160 


150 


156 


156 


156 


156 


155 


156 


125 


138 


148 


147 


151 


151 


151 


160 


149 


149 


110 


123 


134 


122 


126 


123 


120 


117 


114 


116 


185 


177 


164 


160 


166 


168 


171 


166 


165 


160 


110 


118 


138 


144 


140 


140 


140 


141 


141 


141 


106 


134 


144 


144 


146 


146 


146 


146 


141 


141 


96 


102 


111 


113 


121 


121 


121 


121 


121 


121 


137 


188 


213 


214 


210 


212 


213 


213 


212 


213 


115 


134 


147 


150 


152 


153 


154 


154 


154 


154 


117 


123 


143 


156 


159 


159 


160 


160 


160 


165 


122 


136 


152 


159 


167 


167 


167 


168 


168 


168 


119 


132 


146 


152 


162 


162 


162 


165 


165 


166 


118 


128 


134 


135 


135 


135 


136 


136 


136 


136 


117 


127 


137 


137 


147 


147 


147 


147 


147 


147 


141 


168 


195 


195 


218 


218 


218 


218 


218 


218 


107 


117 


124 


124 


132 


132 


132 


132 


132 


132 


117 


127 


136 


135 


136 


136 


136 


136 


136 


136 


125 


139 


160 


149 


155 


155 


154 


154 


153 


153 


602 


614 


633 


593 


628 


622 


609 


520 


586 


589" 


350 


960 


1,031 


1.037 


1,073 


1,077 


1,078 


1.075 


1,071 


1.073 


71 


65 


61 


57 


58 


58 


56 


58 


55 


55 



l Fresh market for noncltrus and fresh market and processing for citrus. 'Includes sweet potatoes and dry edible beans, * Ratio of Index of prices 
received to Index of Prices Paid, taxes, and wage rates, (191014*100). P" preliminary- 
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Agricultural Outlook 



Prices received by farmers, U.S. average 



Crops 

AJI wheat ($/bu.) . . . 
Rice, rough ($/cwt.) . 

Com ($/bu.) 

Sorghum {$/cwt.). . . 
All hay, baled ($/ton) 
Soybeans t$/bu.) , , , 
Cotton, Upland (cts./lb.). 
Potatoes {$/cwt.) . . . 
Dry edible beans ($/cwt.) . . 
Apples for fresh use (cWlb.) 
Pears for fresh use($/tonL . 
Oranges, all uses tS/box) 1 - , 
Grapefruit, all uses ($/box)' 





Annual* 




1981 






1982 






1979 


1980 


1981 


Nov 


June 


July 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


Nov p 


3.51 


ase 


3.88 


3.85 


3.39 


3.26 


3.34 


3.38 


3.43 


3,46 


9.05 


11.07 


11.94 


9.86 


8,54 


8.25 


7.19 


7.60 


7.63 


7.95 


Z36 


Z70 


2.92 


Z34 


Z57 


Z50 


2,30 


Z15 


1.98 


2.20 


agi 


4.68 


4.72 


3.87 


4,17 


3.96 


3.95 


3.80 


3.70 


3,92 


56.30 


67.00 


67.76 


64,70 


7Gl90 


66.60 


65.00 


64.80 


67.60 


68.10 


6.86 


6.75 


6.92 


6.03 


6J2 


5.99 


5.59 


5,22 


5.07 


5,39 


58.0 


69.0 


66.9 


60.1 


54,9 


57,6 


5Z1 


54.9 


59,8 


61.0 


3.16 


4.78 


7.02 


4.43 


8.01 


7.93 


7.00 


4.62 


3.97 


a93 


19.80 


24,80 


28.60 


23.90 


17.50 


16.10 


16.60 


14.50 


13.90 


iaso 


14.2 


17.1 


13.6 


17.0 


17.8 


16.7 


13.3 


17,5 


15.1 


14,4 


276 


325 


263 


271 


- 


- 


243 


197 


232 


298 


&34 


3.26 


3.75 


413 


6.95 


9.47 


&54 


17.47 


9,24 


7.43 


2.97 


Z73 


3.44 


Z78 


1,23 


3,27 


Z22 


2.64 


2.85 


1.89 


66.30 


62.50 


60.80 


54.50 


61.10 


58.70 


58.10 


55.50 


5a 70 


5Z90 


89.70 


77.50 


64.00 


59.40 


61.90 


60.60 


61.90 


59.10 


58.30 


56.10 


41.30 


38.90 


4a 40 


41.50 


57,60 


57,90 


61.30 


61.40 


55.90 


52.20 


67.10 


63.50 


54.90 


47.40 


57.80 


55.90 


5Z90 


50,90 


49.10 


48.00 


12.00 


13.10 


13,80 


14.00 


13.10 


1&2Q 


13,20 


13.50 


1380 


13.90 


11.10 


1ZO0 


1Z75 


13,00 


1Z40 


1Z30 


1Z30 


1Z60 


1Z90 


13.00 


25,9 


27,7 


28.1 


25.4 


26.6 


28.6 


26 3 


27.1 


25.1 


24.5 


58 J 


56.7 


6Z3 


70.1 


51.6 


55.2 


50.7 


56.8 


58.1 


57,0 


41.9 


40.0 


38.4 


35.6 


37.7 


40.0 


40.1 


41.8 


42.7 


42 8 


86.3 


88,1 


94.7 


91.1 


79.6 


74.5 


68.3 


66.7 


59.2 


61.6 



Livestock 

Beef cattle ($/cwt.) 

Calves ($/cwt) 

Hogsl$/cwU 

Lambs ($/cwt.) 

All mllk P sold to plants ($/cwt) 
Milk, manuf. grade ($/cwt) . 

8roilers(cts./lb,) 

Eggsfcts./doz.) 1 

TurkeysJcts./lb.) 

wooHctsJIb.) 1 

1 Equivalent gn-tree returns. * Average of all eggs sold by farmers Including hatching eggs and eggs sold at retail. 3 Average local market Price, excluding 
incentive payments 'Calendar year averages, p * preliminary- 



Producer and Consumer Prices 



Consumer Price Index for all urban consumers, U,S. average (not seasonally adjusted) 

Annuel 1981 



1981 



Oct 



Mar 



Apr 



Consumer price index, alt hems 27Z4 279.9 283,1 284.3 

Consumer price index, ten food 270.6 279.0 281,7 28Z9 

Ail food 274.6 277,8 283,0 283.9 

Food away from home 291.0 296.2 302.4 303,6 

Foodathome 269.9 27Z1 277.1 277.9 

Meats' 257.8 26Z5 261.2 263,6 

Seel and veal 27Z6 274.9 271,7 274.8 

Pork ...... 228.6 238.6 239.5 241,6 

PouEtry ;,,.■; 198.6 196.6 194.7 193.3 

Fish 357.7 360.8 376.3 382.0 

Eggs 18&8 185.9 195.2 186.9 

Dairy Products* , , , 243.6 244,6 246.5 2475 

Fats and oils 1 '. 267.1 268.5 259.6 260.4 

Fruit* and vegetables 276.3 275.2 293.1 294.0 

Fresh v 282.9 27&5 30Z1 304,1 

Processed 271.5 279.4 285\8 285.5 

Cereals and bakery Products, 271,1 275i0 281.3 281.7 

Sugar and sweets 368.3 359.9 365.5 365.3 

Beverages, nonalcoholic 41Z6 414,8 424.8 424.1 

APPare* commodity Jess footwear. . . . 174.0 178.4 176.8 177.4 

Footwear 200.4 204.2 204.9 205.6 

Tobacco products 218.9 225.3 234,1 235.1 

Beverages, alcoholic 199.5 201.4 206.6 207.4 

'Beef, veal* lamb, pork, and Processed meat. 'Includes butter. Excludes butter. 





1982 








May 


June 


July 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


1967- 


■100 










287.1 


290.6 


29Z2 


29Z8 


293.3 


294.1 


286.0 


289.7 


291.5 


29Z5 


29Z9 


294.0 


285.5 


287.8 


288.5 


287.4 


287.6 


287.0 


304.8 


305,9 


307,6 


308.7 


309.8 


310.7 


279.8 


262.6 


28Z8 


280.8 


280.6 


279.4 


269,7 


277,2 


278.8 


276,5 


2?a4 


2749 


281.1 


288.2 


286,7 


280.5 


279.1 


27Z2 


249.9 


259.5 


265,4 


268.2 


277.1 


277.9 


196.0 


197.5 


199,6 


196.2 


196.2 


195.4 


366.3 


365,2 


370.2 


367.6 


369.4 


3671 


17Z3 


162.5 


173,6 


161.2 


175.2 


175.8 


247.0 


246.3 


2475 


247,5 


247.0 


247.1 


260.6 


260.7 


259.3 


258.3 


258.4 


258.4 


2979 


305.6 


299.7 


291.4 


284.1 


280.7 


311.7 


325,9 


313,8 


296,9 


283.5 


277.4 


285.4 


285.9 


286.8 


288.0 


287.4 


286,8 


283.3 


283,6 


284.3 


284.8 


284.6 


285l0 


365,7 


366.B 


369.5 


370.1 


371.2 


370.6 


425.6 


424,8 


42Z8 


423.8 


424.2 


427.5 


176.7 


175.6 


174.0 


176.9 


180,4 


180.9 


206.5 


206,6 


206.4 


204,4 


206.2 


206.8 


2374 


237,8 


239.2 


240.1 


246.8 


257.3 


208.0 


208.4 


209.2 


210.1 


210.1 


210.6 



December 1982 
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Producer Price Indexes, U.S. average (not seasonally adjusted) 



Finished goods' ♦ . 

Consumer foods . . , , ♦ . - - 

Fresh fruit 

Fresh and dried vegetables. 

Eggs 

Bakery products . 

Meats. 

Beef and veal - - - 
Pork 

Poultry- 

Fish 

Dairy products . ♦ 

Processed fruits and vegetables . . 

Vegetable oil end products ♦ , , . 
Consumer finished goods less foods 

Beverages, alcoholic 

Soft drinks 

Appa/eJ ♦ ♦♦.,..♦. k 

Footwear t .... t ,.■... ^ . , 

Tobacco Products 

Intermediate materials 3 . . . 

Materials for food manufacturing ► . 

Flour 

Refined sugar* 

Crude vegetable oils , , , . t . 

Crude materials' 

Foodstuffs and feedstuffs ...... 

Fruits and vegetables* .♦,,.♦'. 

Grains 

Livestock 

Poultry, live 

Fibers* pfant and animal 

Milk , 

Ojlseeds 

Coffee, green •-.*-,** 

Tobacco, leaf „, . . . t 

Sugar, raw cane 



All commodities. t , t . . t . . t . . t 

Industrial commodities t , t , 

All foods 1 

Farm products and Processed foods and feeds 

Farm products 

Processed foods and feeds 

Cereal and bakery products 

Sugar and confectionery ♦ . 

Beverages 





Annual 




1981 






1982 






1979 


1980 


1981 


Oct 


May 
1967' 


June 
-100 


July 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


216.1 


247.0 


269.8 


274.3 


277.8 


279.9 


281.7 


28Z4 


281.4 


284.1 


226.3 


239.5 


253.6 


254.0 


2623 


263.4 


260,7 


259.8 


259.9 


25X8 


23Z6 


237.6 


228.9 


239,4 


244.7 


221.1 


215,4 


24X6 


237.9 


224.5 


201.0 


219.0 


278.0 


235.5 


270.9 


278.4 


237,3 


20a9 


185 + 3 


199.7 


176.5 


171.0 


187,1 


193.6 


164.3 


159.3 


171,7 


171.7 


173,3 


177.9 


221.7 


24X6 


268,2 


273.1 


275,6 


275.0 


276.0 


276 + 2 


276.4 


276.1 


240.6 


235-9 


239.0 


24Z3 


267.1 


266.4 


260.9 


256.2 


258.8 


247.6 


25Z2 


260.2 


246.8 


24Z9 


267.1 


267,4 


253 + 7 


244.7 


241 + 


226.2 


205.0 


196.7 


21 a 1 


230.8 


251,6 


257.0 


264.3 


2B5 + 7 


278.4 


265.2 


1&U6 


193.3 


193.3 


176.5 


179 + 7 


185.7 


188.1 


18Z1 


18Z3 


177.0 


383.8 


370.9 


377.8 


375.2 


419.3 


423.7 


413.2 


420.6 


435.2 


444.5 


211.2 


230.6 


245.6 


2468 


248,5 


24E7 


248.8 


249.0 


249.3 


250.0 


221.9 


228,7 


261.2 


271.7 


273 + 4 


275.4 


275.9 


274.9 


2712 


273.7 


223.5 


233.2 


238,0 


23X6 


238.5 


238.6 


238.9 


235.9 


23a4 


232.0 


206.2 


250.6 


276.5 


281.6 


281.8 


2848 


288.7 


290.1 


289.1 


2913 


161.4 


175,6 


189.5 


191.7 


197.4 


198.0 


19X8 


198 + 6 


199 + 1 


199 + 2 


227.1 


261,0 


305.1 


310.4 


319.8 


318.3 


319.4 


320.6 


318-6 


321 + 6 


160.4 


17Z4 


186.0 


189.9 


19Z7 


1930 


193.1 


193.5 


19a5 


193.5 


218.0 


233.1 


240.9 


239.6 


24Z5 


243.8 


241.7 


247.3 


248.2 


249.2 


217.7 


245.7 


268.3 


278.2 


306.7 


306.7 


311,3 


311,3 


326.8 


366.0 


242.8 


280.3 


306.0 


309.4 


309.8 


309.9 


311.4 


311.0 


310.7 


310.0 


223.6 


264.4 


260.4 


250.9 


260.0 


260.7 


260.0 


256.3 


257.6 


254.7 


17Z0 


187.6 


191.9 


187.2 


184.6 


184.3 


183.0 


178.1 


180.1 


178.6 


119.3 


21Z9 


171.8 


141.8 


161.6 


161.7 


165.2 


169.9 


169.7 


167.4 


243.7 


20Z8 


185,4 


176.8 


170.3 


168,1 


168.0 


156 + 3 


149.4 


16Z1 


28Z2 


304.6 


329,0 


319,9 


32&1 


325.6 


323.4 


320.5 


316,3 


3122 


247.2 


259.2 


257.4 


245.7 


282.6 


259 + 9 


255.5 


250.7 


24Z9 


236,3 


299.0 


238.6 


267.3 


248,8 


270,7 


263.8 


238,4 


237.7 


220.3 


222.3 


214.8 


239.0 


246.4 


227,6 


228.2 


225.7 


21Z8 


19X2 


187.3 


183.2 


260.3 


25Z7 


248.0 


244.5 


28Z9 


277.5 


270.3 


268.4 


259.0 


248.5 


194.3 


202.1 


201.2 


185.7 


19Z7 


207.2 


21 Z5 


189.3 


196 + 5 


177.1 


209.9 


271,1 


24Z0 


211.7 


214.1 


203.1 


2208 


207.5 


196.8 


198.1 


250.1 


271.2 


287.4 


294.3 


278,8 


278.9 


279.0 


278 + 8 


281.9 


285,0 


245.5 


249,2 


277,6 


228.9 


229.4 


2254 


224.0 


224.1 


200.1 


193.3 


416.2 


430.3 


330.1 


285M 


319.6 


319.6 


319,6 


308.9 


304.8 


304.8 


207.7 


22Z2 


246.9 


253.B 


265.6 


26&5 


253.1 


275.9 


282.9 


277.5 


209.8 


413.0 


27Z7 


219.3 


268.5 


285.9 


314.5 


32ao 


297.2 


29Z2 


235.6 


268.8 


293.4 


296J 


298.6 


299.3 


300.6 


300.4 


299.5 


299.9 


236.5 


274.8 


304.1 


309.0 


309.6 


310.6 


3130 


313.4 


31Z9 


314.4 


266.3 


244.5 


251.9 


249.1 


257.9 


259.0 


256.8 


255.9 


255.4 


25Z9 


229,8 


244.7 


251.5 


246.0 


255.8 


255.3 


25Z5 


250.1 


247.5 


243.9 


241,4 


249.4 


254 + 9 


243.1 


256.5 


25Z7 


246.5 


24Z0 


234.4 


229.1 


222.5 


241,2 


24ft 7 


246.6 


254,4 


255.8 


254.8 


253,6 


253.6 


251.0 


210.3 


236.0 


255 + 5 


256 + 9 


25Z8 


25Z7 


253.6 


253.2 


254,1 


253.2 


214.7 


3225 


275.9 


246.7 


265.3 


269.1 


276.1 


286.0 


279.1 


27&7 


210.7 


233.0 


248.0 


250.0 


256.5 


256.7 


256 + 7 


257,3 


256.8 


256.4 



Commodities ready for sale to ultimate consumer. ^Consumer size packages. Dec 1977*100. 'Commodities requiring further Processing to become 
finished goods, * For use in food manufacturing, "Products entering market for the first time which have not been manufactured at that point. * Fresh and 
dried. T Includes all raw. intermediate, and processed foods {excludes soft drinks, alcoholic beverages, and manufactured animal feeds). 

Note: Annual historical data on consumer and producer food price Indexes may be found in Food Consumption, Prices and Expenditure Statistical 
Bulletin 694, EFIS, USDA. 
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Agricultural Outlook 



Farm-Retail Price Spreads 



Market basket of farm foods. 



Annual 



Market basket 1 : 

Retail cost (1967=100) . . . 

Farm value (1967*1001 , . . 

Farm-retail spread (1967*100 

Farm value/retail cost (%}. . 
Meat product*: 

Retail cost (1967=1 00) , . , 

FarmvaJue(1967-100J. . . , 

Farm-retail spread (1967*100 

Farm value/retail cost (%) , . 
Dairy product*: 

Retail cosHl96>100) « . 

Farm value 0967=100) . . 

Farm-retail spread (1967-100 

Farm value/retail cost (%) , . 
Poultry: 

Retail cost (1967-100) . , , 

Farmvalue(1967-100) . . . 

Farm-rataH spread (1967-100! 

Farm value/retail cost (%) . . 
EflflSz 

Retail cost (1967-100) . . . 

Farm value (1967-100) . . , 

Farm-retail spread (1967-100 

Farm value/retail cost (%) , . 
Cereal and bakery products: 

Retail cost (1967-100) . , . 

Farm value(l967-10O) . . . 

Farm retail spread (1967-100 

Farm value/retail cost [%} * . 
Fresh fruits: 

Retail cost (1967-100) , . . 

Farm value (1967*100) , , . 

Farm-retal! spread (1967-100 

Farm value/retail cost {%) . . 
Fresh vegetables: 

Retail costs (1967-100). . . 

Farm value (1967-100) . . . 

Farm-retail spread (1967-100' 

Farm value/retail cost (%) . . 
Proce«ed fruit* and vegetables 

Retail cost (1967-100) . . . 

Farm value (196>100) . . . . 

Farm-retail spread (1967-100) 

Farm value/retail costs {%) 
Fats and oils: 

Retail cost (1967-100) . . 

Farmvalue(196>100J . . 

Farm-retail spread (1967=100) 

Farm value/ retail cost (%),.. 



1979 



222.7 

227.3 

220.0 

37.8 

241.9 

234.6 

250,4 

5Z3 

207.0 

229.8 

187,1 

51.9 

181.5 

203.8 

160.0 

55,2 

172.8 

194.2 

14Z0 

66.4 

220.2 

1B9.9 

226.3 

14.8 

258.5 

237.6 

267.9 

28, S 

22Z5 

204.3 

231.1 

29.4 

226.6 

235,3 

224.7 

18.8 

226.3 

278.0 

206.4 

34.1 



1980 



238.8 

239.8 

238.3 

37,2 

248.8 

234.0 

266.1 

50.7 

227.4 

251 1 

206.6 

51.6 

190.8 

211.9 

170.3 

54.6 

169.7 

184.3 

148.6 

64.2 

246.4 

221.4 

251.6 

15.4 

271.8 
245.0 
283.8 

27.9 

242.2 

216.1 

2545 

28.5 

242.5 

243.5 

242.2 

18.2 

241,2 

250.3 

237.7 

28.8 



1981 P 



257.1 

246,4 

263,4 

35.5 

257.8 

235.5 

284.0 

49.3 

243,6 

265,9 

224.1 

51.0 

198,6 

210.2 

187.4 

52.0 

183,8 

206.5 

150.9 

66.4 

271.1 

217,7 

28Z1 

13.8 

286.1 

251,6 

301.6 

27.2 

287.4 

279.9 

290.9 

31.2 

271,5 

288.7 

267.7 

19.3 

267.1 

261.3 

269.4 

27,2 



1981 



Oct 



259.5 

259.4 

267.6 

35.0 

262.5 
241,9 
286.6 

49.7 

244.6 

265.9 

225,9 

50.8 

196.6 

196.1 

197.1 

49.1 

185.9 

214.0 

145.3 

68.0 

275.0 

2030 

289,9 

12.6 

301,7 

340.4 

284.3 

35.0 

256.8 

208.4 

279,5 

27.0 

279.4 

301,7 

2745 

19.6 

268.5 

221.3 

286,7 

22.9 



1982 



May 



267.1 

257.1 

272.9 

35.6 

269.7 

268.1 

271.5 

53,6 

247.0 

259.7 

235.8 

49.2 

196.0 

204,3 

187.9 

51,3 

172.3 

176.0 

166.9 

60.4 

283.3 

20Z2 

300.1 

12.2 

33Z6 

369.2 

316.2 

34.4 

305.1 

279.1 

317,3 

29.2 

285.4 

275.8 

287.5 

17.5 

260.6 

223.7 

274.8 

23.8 



June 



270.3 

265.1 

273.4 

36.3 

277.2 

280,5 

2733 

54,6 

246.3 

259.1 

235.1 

49.2 

197,5 

211.9 

178,6 

53.4 

162.5 

162.8 

162.0 

59.2 

283.6 

19a0 

301,3 

12.0 

357.6 

3933 

341.6 

34.1 

311,9 

321.2 

307.5 

32.9 

2B5,9 

275,0 

288.3 

17.4 

260.7 

219.4 

281.7 

23.0 



July 



270.7 

260.1 

276,9 

35.6 

276,8 

268,8 

290,5 

52.0 

247.5 
259.2 

237.3 
49.0 

199,6 

215.3 

184.5 

53.0 

173,6 

177.1 

168.5 

60,3 

284.3 

195.0 

30Z8 

11.8 

351.4 

404.9 

327.4 

35.1 

296.4 

299.7 

294,9 

32.3 

286.8 

272.9 

289,2 

17,3 

259.3 

225.8 

272.2 

24.2 



Aug 



268.4 

250.0 

279.3 

34.5 

276.5 

262,4 

2930 

51.2 

247.5 

260.8 

235.8 

49.3 

196.2 

202,8 

189.8 

50.8 

161.2 

158.3 

165.4 

58.0 

284.8 

191.6 

304.1 

11.5 

357.4 
288.8 

388,2 
250 

260.2 

265.7 

257,6 

32.6 

288.0 

271.3 

291.7 

17.1 

256,3 

209.5 

277.1 

22.5 



Sept 



268.0 
254.1 

27&2 
35.0 

278.4 

2645 

294.7 

51.2 

247,0 

262.8 

233,1 

49.7 

196,2 

209.6 

183,2 

52.5 

175.2 

1B3,7 

162.9 

62.0 

284.6 

191.3 

3039 

11.5 

34a 1 

351.2 

346.7 

31.3 

241.0 

214.4 

253.5 

28.5 

287.4 

267.9 

291.7 

16.9 

258.4 

193,6 

283.3 

20.8 



Oct 



266.6 

242.6 

280.7 

33.7 

274.9 

246.7 

308.0 

48.4 

247.1 

264,3 

232.0 

50.0 

1954 

199.9 

191.0 

50.3 

175.8 

188.9 

156,9 

63.5 

258.0 

189.0 

304.9 

11.4 

336.1 

294.7 

354.7 

27.2 

240.2 

2158 

251.6 

28.7 

268.8 

266.0 

291.4 

16.8 

258.4 

190.2 

284,9 

20.4 



1 Retail costs are based on Indexes of retail prices for domestically Produced farm foods from the CPI-U Published monthly by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. The farm value is the payment to farmers for quantity of farm product equivalent to retail unit, less allowance for byproduct Farm values are 
based on prices at fim Point of sale and may Include marketing charges such as grading and packing for some commodities. The farm-retail spread, the 
difference between the retail price Hnd the farm value, represents charges for assembling, processing, transporting, and distributing these foods. 

Note- Annual historical data on farm-retail price spreads may be found in Pood Consumption, Prices and Expenditures, Statistical Bulletin 672. ERS, 
USDA. 
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Farm-retail price spreads. 



Annual 



8eef, Choice: 

Retail price 1 fcti/lb.) ■- 

Net carcass vaJue 1 (cts*) 

Net farm value 1 (cts.) 

Farm-retail spread (cts-J 

Cercass-retaii spread* {cts.) . . 
Farm-carcass spread* (cts.) . . 
Farm value/retail Price {%) . . . 
Porte 

Retail price' JctsVtb.) 

Wholesale value* (cts,) 

Net -farm value 1 (cts.) 

Farm-retell spreed IctsJ 

Wholesale- retail spread 4 (cts.). 

Farm- wholesale spread 1 (cts.). 

Farm value/retail Price i%) . . . 



1979 



19B0 



1981 



1981 



Oct 



1982 



May 



June 



July 



Aug 



Sept 



Oct 



226.3 


237.6 


238.7 


241.5 


246.5 


254.6 


251.8 


246.9 


246.1 


238,7 


150.5 


155.4 


149.3 


144.2 


169.9 


164.4 


152.6 


150.2 


143.0 


139.0 


140.8 


145.0 


738.5 


133.4 


159.7 


154.4 


143.4 


141.4 


132.6 


128.7 


85,5 


9Z6 


100.2 


108.1 


86.8 


100.2 


108.4 


105.5 


113,5 


110.0 


75.8 


8Z2 


89,4 


97.3 


76.6 


90.2 


99.2 


96.7 


103,1 


99.7 


9.7 


10.4 


10.8 


10.8 


10.2 


10.0 


9.2 


8.8 


10.4 


10.3 


62 


61 


58 


55 


65 


61 


57 


57 


54 


54 


144.1 


139.4 


152.4 


160.4 


169.6 


175.4 


181.1 


183.5 


190.3 


190.9 


100.4 


98.0 


106.7 


107.9 


122.1 


125,1 


129.3 


13Z8 


136.0 


127.8 


66.6 


63.2 


70.3 


71.8 


92.0 


9a 7 


95.1 


100.1 


99.9 


90.3 


77.5 


67.2 


82.1 


88.6 


77.6 


81-7 


86.0 


83.4 


90.4 


100.6 


43.7 


41,4 


45.7 


5£5 


47.5 


50.3 


51.8 


50.7 


54.3 


63.1 


33.8 


34.8 


36.4 


36.1 


30.1 


31.4 


34.2 


32.7 


36.1 


37 5 


46 


45 


46 


45 


54 


53 


53 


55 


52 


47 



Estimated weighted average price of retail cuts from pork and yield grade 3 beef carcasses. Retail prices from 8 LS. * Value ol carcass quantity equiva- 
lent to 1 lb. of retail cuts beef adjusted for value of fat and bone byproducts, * Market value to producer for quantity of live animal equivatont to 1 lb. 
retail cuts minus value of byproducts. * Represents charges for retailing and other marketing services such as fabricating, whoiesaling. and in-city transpor- 
tation. 'Represents charges made for livestock marketing, processing and transportation to city where consumed. 



Food Supply and Use 



Per capita food consumption indexes 1 (1967=100), 



1970 



1973 



1974 



1975 



1976 



1977 



978 



1979 



1980 



1981 1 



1967-100 

Meat, poultry, and fish 1Q4.7 99,8 105.0 101,7 108,1 107.6 105,1 104.2 1049 104 4 

Mest '-...,. 104.0 97.1 103.6 100.0 106.3 105.3 101.0 98.6 gg.5 982 

poultrv f - - , . 107.3 108.6 110.0 107.9 115.0 118.0 123.9 134,0 134.5 133 5 

Flsh ■-■ ■ ■ 110.6 1201 113.7 113.7 119.8 118.6 125.2 121.5 119.1 121^5 

*?** " ■ "■ -" 96 - 3 90-6 88.9 86.7 84.2 83.5 85.0 36.7 85l2 8Z8 

Oa»ry Product! . , , 99.6 101il 9l g 99-, gg Q g9 2 ggJ ggQ gBj gB3 

Fatiandoili 105.5 106.5 103.6 103,6 107.7 104.3 107.6 110.1 110.5 1120 

Ammal 87,6 75lO 739 66.6 62.7 65,1 66.8 69.2 699 6BJ 

Vegetable 118,8 13CL0 125.7 131^2 141.2 133.5 138.1 140.6 140 7 1448 

Fnj ' ts 102.2 99.6 98.9 107.2 107.7 10&9 10£9 105.7 109.2 1108 

Fre * h T01.2 93.9 97.9 105.0 106.5 104.2 10Z5 106.5 112.0 1160 

Pressed 103.5 107.0 100,2 110.0 109.2 108.1 103.3 104.7 105,5 104.1 

V *B* table ' 102.1 1041 103.9 102.7 104.4 105.8 106.1 108,2 1063 104.1 

Ffesh 100.8 10O.1 100.9 100.3 101.2 103.6 105.0 106,1 108,1 106 7 

Processed 104.4 111,1 109,1 107.0 109.9 109.6 108.1 11Z0 103 99.5 

Potatoes and sweetPotatoei ., > 109.8 109.5 108,3 1 1Z6 107.3 113.5 116.7 1213 1144 115.0 

^ resh 93-4 82 9 78.3 88.7 84.4 87.2 840 94.9 89.0 80.1 

Processed 122.8 130.6 132.0 131.5 125.4 134.4 142.6 14Z2 134.5 142.5 

Beam, peas, and peanuts 98.3 106,8 96.1 105.3 10Z8 100.6 99.9 981 86 8 93 3 

Hour and carea* producti .., . 97.9 99.6 98,5 101.0 104.1 101.6 100.3 103.8 1035 1043 

Sugar and jweetaners 106,2 110.0 107.0 104.0 110.6 114,1 114.9 116.3 1155 1164 

Coffee, tea. and cocoa 93.4 97.2 93.8 88.1 9Z8 75,1 80.3 82.7 79.1 81.1 

Totaif ^ ■ ■ - 102.4 101.5 101.S 101.3 104.6 103.9 103.4 104.2 103.8 10Z8 

Animal Products 102.0 98.3 100.9 98.6 102.6 102.2 100.8 100.3 100 6 100.0 

Crop products* 102.8 105.1 102.7 104.1 107.0 105.8 106.2 108,5 107.3 106.0 

'Quantities of indivlduai foods are combined In terms of 1967-69 retal! prices, Preliminary. ' Includes melons in eddftion to groups shown separated. 

USDA HlSt ° riai1 f0od consiJFT, PT'on indexes may be found in Food Consumption^, prices and Expenditures, 1960*81, Statistical Builetln 694, ERS, 
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Agricultural Outlook 



Per capita consumption of major food commodities (retail weight) 1 . 

1973 1974 1975 1976 



1977 



197S 



1979 



1980 



1981 1 



Meat*; . . , . . 

Beef , 

Veal 

Lamb and mutton . 

Pork \ . 

Fitfc (edible weight): . 

Canned. ► .....,...,_..,... 

Poultry Products: 

Eggs 

Chicken ( ready-to- cook} 

Turkey lraady-to-cook) 

Dairy products: 

Cheese (excfuding cottage) 

Condensed and evaporated whole milk. . . ♦ 

Fluid milk and cream (product weight! . . . 

Icecream (product weight) 

Fats and Oils— Total fat content ........ 

Butter (actual weight} 

Margarine (actual weight) ;■ 

Lard '. . , . 

Shortening. 

Other edible fats and oifs . . . .... . 

Fruiti: 

Fresh : . . 

Citrut 

Noncitnjs , , tJ . .; 

Processed: 

Canned fruit 

Canned juice 

Frozen (Including juices) 

Chilled citrus juices. 

Dried 

Vegetables: 

Fresh* , * . . . 

Canned (excluding Potatoes) ......... 

Frozen (excluding potatoes) 

Fresh Potatoes 

Frozen Potato products 

SweetPoiatoes 4 

Grains: 

Wheat flour* ........ v ..... u . ,. . 

Rice ,. 

Other: 

Coffee . . . 

Cocoa i 

Peanuts (shelled) / 

Dry edible beans 

Melons , 

Sugar (refined) 

Corn sweeteners* 



141.5 

80.5 

1.5 

24 

57.3 

128 

5.0 

36.8 

40.4 

8.5 

13.6 

5.9 

271.6 

17.3 

53,3 
4.B 

11.1 

a3 

17.1 
20.3 

73.8 
26,5 
47.3 

21.2 

15.0 

121 

5.2 

25 

89.8 
54.0 
10l6 
49.1 
13.2 
4.5 

113 

7.0 

10.0 
3,4 
6.6 

7.0 

19.6 

1008 

23.5 



151.2 

85.6 

1.9 

20 

61.8 

121 

4.7 

36.1 
40.7 

&a 

14,6 

5,6 

2623 

17.4 

524 

4.5 

11.1 

3.2 

16.9 

19.8 

76.4 
26.6 

49.6 

19.3 

13.0 

120 

5.2 

24 

91.6 
529 
10.1 
45.5 
13.1 
4.7 

111 
7.5 

9,6 

3.0 

6.4 

5.0 

17.0 

95.6 

25,6 



143.7 
87.9 

3.4 

1.8 

50.7 

122 

4.3 

35.2 

4a? 

8.5 

14.3 

5.3 

266.8 

18.5 

52.3 

4.7 

11.0 

2.8 

17.0 

19.9 

80l8 
28.4 
524 

19.0 

14.6 

14.0 

5.6 

29 

9a3 
51.9 

9.6 
51.6 
13.7 

4.8 

114 
7.6 

9.2 

26 

6,5 

8,6 

17.2 

89.1 

28.8 



152.8 

94.4 

3,3 

1.6 

53.7 

129 

4.2 

34.2 
427 

9.1 

15.7 

5.0 

263.6 

17.9 

54.8 

4.3 

11.9 

26 

17.7 

21.5 

826 
28.1 
54.7 

18.6 

14,5 

13.6 

&1 

26 

91.3 
63.0 
10l1 
48.5 
14.6 
4.8 

119 
7.1 

9-4 
3.0 
6.2 

62 
18.3 
93.4 
31.9 



Pounds 

1522 

91.8 

3.2 

1.5 

55.8 

127 

4,6 

33.9 

44.1 

9.1 

161 

4.3 

259.9 

17.5 

53.0 

4.3 

11.4 

2.2 

17.2 

21.0 

79,5 
25.5 
54,0 

19.0 

13,6 

14.0 

5.7 

25 

93.6 
53.1 
10.2 
51.5 
15.7 
4.3 

116 
7.5 

6.9 
26 

6.3 

6.2 

19.1 

94.2 

35.3 



146.9 

87.2 

24 

1.4 
55.9 
13.4 

5.0 

34.5 

46.7 

9.2 

17.0 

4.2 

257.2 

17.4 

54.6 

4.4 

11.2 

22 

17.8 

221 

79.0 
25,7 
53.2 

17.9 

16.5 

125 

6.0 

21 

95.4 
51.8 
10.7 
49.4 
17.2 
4.5 

115 
5.7 

7.9 
26 
6.6 

4.8 
19.8 
91.4 
39.2 



144.9 

78.0 

1.7 

1.3 

63.8 

13.0 

4.8 

35.2 
50.6 

9.9 

17.2 

4.1 

263.2 

17,1 
55.8 

4.5 
11.2 

2.4 

ia4 

22.4 

80.8 
23.8 
57.0 

17.8 

169 

126 

5.4 

26 

96.4 
63.2 
11.2 
56.6 
17.7 
4,6 

117 
9.4 

8.5 

2,6 

6.8 

4.4 

16.9 

89,3 

43.3 



147.6 

76.5 

1,5 

1.4 

68.3 

128 

4.5 

34,6 
50.1 
10.5 

17.6 

3,8 

249.7 

17.3 

55.8 

4.5 

11.3 

24 

18-2 

227 

85.7 
28.1 
57.6 

17.4 

16.7 

13.0 

5.8 

24 

99.0 
49.6 
10.4 
63.6 

16.9 
3.9 

117 
9.4 

7.8 
26 
5.5 
4.3 

16.9 
83.7 
48.9 



144.5 
77.2 

1.6 

1.4 

65.0 

13.0 

4.8 

33.6 
51.7 
10,7 

18.2 

41 

245.7 

17.2 

56.9 

4.3 

11.2 

25 

18.5 

23.5 

87.3 
24,6 
627 

16.4 

19,1 

12.7 

4.2 

2.4 

97.1 
45.9 
11.3 
47.1 
18.2 
4.1 

117 
11.0 

7.7 

29 

6.1 

4.1 

19.0 

79.4 

65-0 



1 Quanilty in pounds, retail weight unless otherwise shown. Data on calendar year basis except for dried fruits, fresh citrus fruits, peanuts, dry beans 
and rice which are on a crop-year basis, and eggs which are on a marketing- year basis. 'Preliminary. ^Commercial Production for sale as fresh produce. 
4 Table stock and processed, 'White, whole wheat, semolina, and durum flour. * Fructose and glucose. 

Note: Historical consumption and supply-utilization data for food may be found In Food Consumption, Prices and Expenditures, 1960-8L Statistical 
Sulletln694, ERS, USDA. 
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Transportation Data 



Rail rates, grain and fruit and vegetable shipments 



Rail frtight rate Index 1 

All products(1969»100) 

Farm products (1969=100) . . . . 

Grain (Dec. 1976-M0Q) 

Food products (1969=100). . . . 

Rail carloedlngs of grain (thou. c*r»l 3 

Barge shipment* of grain (mil. bu.J 1 . 

Fresh fruit and vegetable shipments 

Piggy back (thousand cwt.)*V . . . 

Rail (tnou cwt.) i4 

Truck (thou, cwt,}* 4 





Annual 




1981 








1982 






1979 


1930 


1981 


Oct 


May 


June 


July 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


243.3 


284.5 


327.6 


337.9 r 


351.4 


351 .4 r 


351.5 


3520 


351.9 


351.9 


235.9 


275.6 


315.0 


323.0 r 


337.6 


337.6 r 


338.3 


337.3 


335,2 


335.7 


107.4 


127.9 


148.1 


1529 r 


159.7 


159.7 r 


160.2 


159.7 


158.7 


158.7 


239.2 


283.1 


329.4 


340.0 r 


353.1 


353.1 r 


353.7 


353.1 


353.1 


353.1 


27.5 


30.1 


26,3 


320 


23.8 


225 


270 


25.1 


20.3 


29.5 


31.2 


36.7 


38,2 


40.9 


44.7 


40.3 


38,7 


40.9 


36.6 


47.5 


n.a. 


124 


247 


304 


435 


453 


640 


427 


397 


401 


806 


1,216 


711 


547 


675 


1.173 


447 


442 


438 


427 


7,558 


7.594 


7,662 


6.890 


9,096 


B.768 


6.038 


7.202 


6,762 


7,002 



1 Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, revised April 19B2 a Weekly average: from Association of American Railroads. * Weekly average, 
from Agricultural Marketing Service, USDA. 4 Preliminary data for 1982 rua. - not available, r- revised. 

Livestock and Products 



Poultry and eggs. 



Broilers 

Federally Inspected slaughter, certified (mil. JbJ . 

Wholesale Price, 9^clty, (cts./lfcx) 

Prfce of broiler grower feed ($/tonJ 

Sroiler-feed Price ratio lib.) 1 

Average weekly placements of broilur 

chicks, 21 States (mll.J 

Turkeys 

Federally Inspected slaughter, certified (mil. lb.) , 

Wholesale price. New York. 8-16 lb. 
young hens (cts./lb.) 

Price of turkey grower feed ($/tonJ 

Turkey-feed Price ratio tlb.J 1 

Poults hatched (mIL) 

Eggs 

Price of laying feed ($/ton) ■, 

Egg-feed price ratio (lb.) 1 

Cartoned Price. New York, grade A 
large (cts./doz.)' 

Replacement chicks hatched (mil.) 



Eggs 

Farm production (mil.) 69,325 

Average number of layers on farms Jmll.J .... 
Rate of lay (eggs per layer) 



Annual 



1961 



1932 



1979 


1980 


i&ai 


Oct 


May 


June 


j,uiy 


Aug. 


Sept 


Oct 


10,916 

44.4 

189 

2.6 


1 1 .272 

46.6 

207 

2.7 


1 1 r 906 

46.3 

227 

2.6 


1.033.7 1.006.1 

43.7 45.8 

214 217 

Z4 2.6 


1 ,085.2 1.029.5 1,057.2 

47.0 46.1 43.4 

215 217 215 

27 2.6 2.4 


1,043.1 
43.6 

209 
Z6 


42.3 
203 
2.5 


76,8 


'77.9 


J 77.1 


7Z6 


94,6 


84.4 


81.2 


60.6 


76.7 


73.7 


2,162 


2,332 


2,509 


290.1 


163.6 


216.2 


228,3 


265.4 


267.7 


- 


68.1 

202 

4.1 

180.0 


63.5 

223 

3.5 

188.7 


60.7 

249 

3.1 

187.3 


56.4 
239 
2.8 
9.6 


58.6 

236 

2,9 

20.3 


61.6 
238 

a2 

20,5 


64.1 

238 

3.4 

20.3 


64.1 

235 

3.4 

13.6 


68.0 
225 
3.7 
8.1 


6&6 
221 
3.9 
9.6 


168 
6.9 


188 
6.0 


210 
6.0 


197 
6.5 


195 
5.6 


195 
5.3 


194 
5.7 


191 
5.3 


180 
6.0 


165 
6.3 


68.2 
519 


66.9 
485 


73.2 
454 


75.7 
35.9 


64,0 
4&5 


63.9 
39.0 


64.0 
34.6 


64.8 

33.4 


68.6 
31 .B 


32.3 




Annuel 






* 1980/81 






4 i9ei/e2 




1979 


1980 


1981 


» 


il 


III 


IV 


1 


ii 


III 


69,325 
289 
240 


69,671 
288 
242 


69.633 
287 
243 


17,459 
293 
59,7 


17.554 
285 
61.6 


17.165 
262 

60.9 


17.406 
288 
60.5 


17,370 
290 
59.6 


17,407 
283 
61,6 


17.065 
279 
61.1 




Annual 






1981 






1982 





1979 



1980 



1981 



■ I 



III 



IV 



I 



II 



III 



IV 



Stocks 

Eggs. shelHthou. cases) 38 38 31 16 41 19 38 39 32 28 

Eggs, frozen (mil !b.) 25.3 23.4 24.3 24.2 22.7 27.2 23.7 17.4 22.7 28.0 

Broilers, beginning of period (mil. lb,) . 20.1 30.6 22,4 26,6 30.1 31,5 32.6 27.0 21.8 17.7 

Turkeys, beginning of period (mil. lb.) 175.1 240.0 198.0 207.9 327.3 532.1 305.1 232.6 281,7 440.2 

'Pounds of feed equal In value to 1 dozen eggs or 1 lb. of broiler or turkey llveweight. J 19 States, *Price of cartoned eggs to volume buyers for 
defNefy to retailers. 4 Marketing year quarters begin in December. 
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Agricultural Outlook 



Dairy- 



Annual 



1981 



1982 



1979 



1980 



1981 



Oct 



May 



June 



July 



Aug 



Sept 



Oct 



10.91 


11.88 


1Z57 


12.52 


1Z43 


1Z42 


1Z42 


72.44 


1Z46 


1Z56 


156 


177 


192 


163 


181 


179 


180 


177 


173 


171 


1.55 


1,48 


1.44 


1.53 


1.46 


1.46 


1.47 


1.49 


1.56 


1.61 


122,4 


139.3 


148.0 


150.6 


147.2 


147.3 


147.6 


148.1 


148.4 


147.4 


1218 


133.0 


139.4 


140.9 


136.9 


137.4 


137.4 


137.8 


138.1 


140.3 


80.1 


88.4 


9a 1 


93.6 


92.9 


9a 1 


93.1 


93.1 


93.1 


911 


2.119.1 


8.799.9 


12.660.9 


756.1 


1,653.4 


1.62a 3 


1,056.4 


848.0 


746.2 


819.7 


81.6 


257.0 


351,5 


23.5 


46.3 


39.9 


16.1 


12.5 


12.2 


21,3 


40.2 


349.7 


se&o 


27.2 


70.3 


80.2 


68.8 


59.2 


49.5 


38.1 


255.3 


634.3 
Annual 


851,3 


65.3 


93.6 
1981 


120.7 


98.3 


72 6 


63.9 
1982 


53.4 



Milk Prices, Minnesota- Wisconsin, 

&5%fatt$/cwt.) 1 

Price of 16% dairy ration ($/tonJ . . . . 

Milk-feed price ratio lib.) 3 

Wholesale price*: 

Sutler. Grade A Chi. (ctsVlb.) 

Am. cheese. Wis. assembly pt (ctsYlb.J 

Nonfat dry milk. IctsVlbJ* 

USDA net removal) (mil. lb.): 

Total milkequlv. (mil. !b.) 4 

Butter (mH. Jb.J 

Am. cheese (miL Ib.f 

Nonfat dry milk (mil ib.) 



1979 1980 1981 I II III IV [ II IN 

Milk: 

Total milk production (mil. lb.J 123,411 128.525 132,634 32.426 35,140 33,086 31.982 33,005 35.512 33,848 

Milk per cow (IbJ 11.488 11.889 12,147 2.981 3,226 3,029 2,913 2,999 3,228 3.028 

Number of milk cows hhou<) 10.743 lOBlO 10.919 10,877 10.892 10,925 10.981 11.005 10,985 11.026 

Stocks, beginning 

Total milk equiv. (mil. lb.) 4 8.730 8.599 12,958 12,958 15 r 358 19.534 19313 18.377 18.020 20.994 

Commercial (mil. lb.) 4,475 5.419 5.752 5,752 5,868 5.921 5.255 5,398 5.166 5,045 

Government (mil. lb.) 4.254 3J80 7.207 7,207 9,490 13.613 14.568 12.980 12.855 15,949 

Imports, total equlv. (mil. ib.} 4 ., 2.305 Z109 2,329 405 170 578 877 420 658 706 

Commercial disappearance 

miikequiv. (mil |b,J -<•*,-■ 120,185 119,161 120.134 27 r 856 30.172 31,622 30.482 28.426 30.826 31.B88 

Gutter: 

Production <mll. tb>) 984.6 1,145.3 1.236.8 348.1 329.7 255.4 303.6 368.5 33Z9 262.2 

Stocks, beginning (mil. lb.) 206.9 177.8 304.6 304.6 407.4 507.5 489,5 429.2 447.8 541.6 

Commercial disappearance {mil. lb.) . . . ^. . 895.0 878.8 869.2 190.0 215.3 228.1 244.4 213.4 216.5 223.1 
American cheeta; 

Production (mil lb.) 2,189.9 2,374.6 2.584.8 634.8 734.6 606,9 606.7 655.5 740.9 662.5 

Stocks, beginning (mil, IbJ 378.8 406.6 591.5 591.5 644.9 828.0 886.4 889.1 817.1 903.2 

Commercial disappearance (mil. lb.) Z11&1 2.023.9 2,114.5 517.4 503.3 526.3 544.0 534.7 527.6 548.5 

Other Cheese: 

Production (mil. lb.) 1,527.3 1.608.5 1,619.7 389.9 400.4 396.5 423.8 393.6 437.8 437.0 

Stocks, beginning (mil. lb.J , . . 78.4 105.6 99.3 99.3 89.7 100.8 95.7 86.6 80.7 92.1 

Commercial disappearance (mllJb.J 1,730.4 1.827.9 1,860.8 433.7 444.9 455.6 525.8 444,8 478.1 489,2 

Nonfat dry milk; 

Production (mil. lb.J 908.7 1.160.7 ,1,305.8 297.3 390.8 329.3 288.2 336.6 417.2 346.7 

Stocks, beginning (mil, lb.) 585.1 485.2 586,8 586.8 632.5 733.1 809.0 889.7 975.6 1.132.4 

Commercial disappearance <mll. lb.) 603.1 538.9 464.1 97.4 84.2 159.1 114.8 94,4 75.2 150.0 

Frozen dessert production (mil. gal.)* 1.152.1 1,168.4 1.169.4 249,8 326.7 348.0 244.8 251.1 334.7 347,8 

Manufacturing grade milk. a Pounds of 1696 Protein ration equal in value to 1 pound of milk. 'Prices paid to.b. Central States Production area, high 
heat spray process, *Milk equivalent. faVsoflda basis. ' Ice cream, ice milk, and sherbert. 



Wool, 



Annual 



1981 



1982 



1979 


1980 


1981 


Oct 


May 


Juna 


July 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


218 
257 


245 
265 


278 
292 


263 

289 


240 
269 


240 
259 


240 
257 


240 
250 


240 
247 


n.a. 
243 


106.533 
10.513 


113.423 
10,020 


127.752 
10.896 


9.364 
1,115 


8,244 
890 


9,362 
777 


5,889 
568 


8.033 
987 


8.264 
1.153 


n.a, 
rxa. 



U.S. wool price. Boston 1 IctsVlb.) 

Imported wool prfcfl, Boston 3 (cttVlcJ . . 
U.S. mill consumption, scoured 

Apparel wooJ (thou. lb.J 106.533 

Carpet wool Uhau, lb.) 10.513 

1 Wool price delivered at U.S. mills, clean basis. Graded Territory 64s (20.60-2Z04 microns] staple 2%" and up. Prior to January 1976 reported as. 
Territory fine, good French combing and staple. J Wool Price delivered at U.S. mills, clean basis. Australian 60/62' s, type64A (24 micron J, Including duty 
(2&5cent>). Duty in 1982 is 10,0 cents. Prior to January 1976 reported as: Australian 64's combing, excluding, n.a. ■ not available. 



December 108? 
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Mpat animals 


























Annual 




1981 






1982 








1979 


1980 


1381 


Oct 


May 


June 


July 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


Cattle on feed (7 -States) 






















Number on feed (thou. head) 1 , 


9.226 


8,454 


7.863 


6.596 


7,066 


7,363 


7,181 


6,836 


6.817 


7,153 


Placed on feed (thou, head) 


19.877 


18.346 


17.814 


2.047 


1.853 


1.405 


1,205 


1,731 


2.004 


2,590 


Marketing* (thou, head) 


18,793 


17,448 


17,168 


1,445 


1.413 


1,495 


1,482 


1,689 


1,585 


1,527 


Other dlwppearance (thou* head). . . . , 


1,866 


1,489 


1.263 


85 


143 


92 


68 


61 


83 


93 


Beef steer-corn price ratio. 






















Omaha (bu,) 1 


28.7 


25.1 


2Z2 


25.2 


27.2 


26.5 


26.1 


29.2 


27.5 


27.7 


Hog-corn price ratio. Omaha (bu.) 1 t , 


18.1 


14,6 


15.5 


157 


21.8 


2Z1 


23.3 


27,9 


2a i 


27.2 


Market prices ($ per cwrtJ 






















Slaughter cattJe; 






















Choice steers, Omaha t . , 


67.75 


66,96 


63,84 


61.45 


72.10 


70.18 


66.18 


65.14 


61.25 


58.78 


Utility cows, Dmahe 


50.10 


45.73 


41.93 


40.61 


43.40 


4Z73 


4Z52 


4Z62 


41.52 


39,28 


Choice vealers, & St Paul 


91,41 


7&53 


77.16 


71.75 


8Z88 


85.00 


84.38 


81.12 


84.60 


75.00 


Feeder cattle: 






















Choice. Kansas City. 600-700 Ibi. . . . 


83.08 


75.23 


66.24 


64.07 


67.78 


65.57 


65.26 


67.85 


66.48 


63.45 


Slaughter hogs; 






















Barrows and gilts, 7-markets J . . . , . 


4Z06 


40.04 


44.45 


45.62 


58.14 


59.16 


59,83 


63.13 


63.01 


56.94 


Feeder pigs. 






















& Mo, 40-50 lb. <P*r head) ....,.< 


35.26 


30.14 


35.40 


34.20 


57.84 


53.12 


53.26 


60.33 


6Z62 


53.81 


Slaughter sheep and lambs - 






















Lambs. Choice. San Angelo -j , 


68.75 


66.42 


58,40 


54.25 


67.12 


63.33 


57.50 


54.75 


5Z90 


50.38 


Ewes. Good. San Angelo .....,*... 


3Z82 


24.68 


26.15 


24.50 


21.44 


24.38 


26.88 


21.00 


16.65 


1Z06 


Feeder lambs: 






















Choice, San Angelo. : 


77.53 


68.36 


56.86 


51.62 


63.50 


55.38 


51.31 


48.50 


47.35 


46.67 


Wholesale meat Prices, Midwest 






















Choice steer beef, 600-700 lb 


101.62 


104.44 


99.84 


96.02 


115.14 


111.21 


1QZ61 


100.75 


95.54 


93,00 


Cenner and Cotter cow beef. . . . . .„, 


100.23 


92.45 


84.06 


78.98 


8Z18 


81.11 


80.94 


80.39 


79.00 


77.83 


Pork loins. 8-14 lb 


91,35 


84.87 


96.56 


98.77 


115.68 


12Z12 


121.29 


12Z11 


123.47 


113.43 


Porkoellles. 12-14 lb 


46.00 


43.78 


5Z29 


55.43 


80.82 


76.72 


84.50 


93.50 


90.70 


75.20 


Hems, skinned. 14-17 lb, * 


77,04 


73.34 
Annual 


77.58 


84.20 


86.78 
1981 


86.00 


87.62 


96.19 99.74 
1982 


105w80 







1979 



1980 



1981 



111 



IV 



I 



II 



III 



IV 



Cattle on feed (13-Stattt): 

Number on feed {thou, head) 1 11.233 10.399 9,845 8,666 8.646 8.210 9,028 8,818 8,981 8,800 

Placed on feed (thou, head) , . 23.923 22,548 21 .874 5,590 5,275 6,193 5,567 5.766 5.856 

Marketings (thou head) 22,599 21.306 21,164 5.113 5.460 5,034 5.438 5.194 5,783 

Otherdisappearancelthou. head) . . . 2.158 1,796 1.527 497 251 341 339 409 254 
Hogs and p*gt llO-Stttet) :* 

Inventory (thou, head)' 50.920 49.090 45,970 45,275 46,200 47,170 45.970 40.610 41,190 41,620 

Breeding (thou, head) 1 \ 7.114 6,840 6,021 6.500 6,355 6,357 6.021 5,578 5.689 5.545 

Marketlthou, head) 1 :- . 43.806 42.250 39,949 38.775 39.845 40,813 39,949 35.032 35.501 36.075 

Farrowings (thou, head) 10.912 10.527 9,821 2750 2.461 2,418 1.977 2.391 2.237 '2.165 

Pig crop (thou, head) 77.320 76,230 72,591 20,741 18.134 17,853 14.059 17,943 16.182 

Commercial slaughter (thou, head) 4 

Cattle ,, . 33.678 33.807 34,953 8.496 8.879 6,992 8.669 8.641 9.210 

Steers -\ 17.377 17,156 17,491 4,408 4.293 4,338 4.425 4,389 4.322 

Heifers 9.741 9,594 10,027 2.354 2.707 2,586 2,334 2.363 2,877 

Cows 5.930 6,332 6,643 1,526 1,660 1.880 1.737 1.685 1.786 

Sullsandstegs ..,.. 629 724 775 200 218 186 173 214 225 - 

Calves , . . . 2523 2,588 2.798 594 715 802 770 674 770 

Sheep and lambs 5.017 5,539 6.008 1,439 1,520 1.600 1,602 1.537 1.628 

Hogs 89.099 96.074 91,575 22,594 21,277 24.026 21,725 20.710 18,936 

Commercial production (mil. Ib.j 

Beef 21.262 21,470 22,214 5.435 5.541 5.676 5.449 5.363 5,728 

Veal 411 379 414 95 105 115 107 99 107 

Umb and mutton /. . . 282 310 328 77 79 88 90 85 88 

Pork 15.270 16,432 15,717 3.881 3,606 4,155 3,695 3,550 3,239 

1 Beginning of period. 'Bushels of com equal In value to 100 pounds liveweight '22O-240 lb. Begfnnlng in January 230-240 lb. "Quarters are Dec. 

preceding year- Feb. (1), Mar. -May (II), June-Aug. {Ill), and Sept. -Nov. (IV). * I mentions, * Classes estimated. 
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Agricultural Outlook 



Crops and Products 



Feed grains. 



Wholesale priest: 

Corn, No. 2 yellow, St Louis ($/bu.J 

Sorghum, No. 2 vetlow, Kansas City (S/cwlI, 

Sarley, feed, Minneapolis <$/bu.} 

8arley, malting, Minneapolis ($/bu.) 

Export*: 

Corn (mil. bu.J 

Feed grains (mil. metric tons)* . .,. ■. . 



M 


lirkrting ye« 


r 1 


1981 






1982 








1978/79 


1979/80 1980/31 


Oct 


May 


Jun* 


July 


Aug 


Sapt 


Oct 


251 
400 
1.80 
238 


Z73 
4.65 
216 
287 


3.35 
5.36 
260 
3.64 


253 

4.14 
226 

3.02 


278 

4.48 
224 

ao5 


275 
4.50 
212 
293 


268 

4.38 
1.85 
2.63 


2.42 

4.02 
1.72 
248 


2.32 

4.06 
1.69 
237 


232 
3.85 
1,54 
242 


2,133 
60.2 


2,433 

71.3 


2365 
69.3 


196 
6.1 


213 
5.8 


180 
5.0 


121 
.3.7 


114 
3.7 


108 
3.4 


167 
4.8 


Ma 


rkwtlng yaar 1 






1981 








1982 





1978/79 1979/80 1980/81 Jan-Mar Apr-Miy June-Sept Oct- Dec Jan-Mar Apr May June-Sept p 



Com: 

Stocks, beginning (mil. bu.J ...... 

Domestic use; 

Feed (mil. bu.) 

Food, seed, ind, (mil bu.J 

Feed grain*:* 
Stocks, beginning (mil. metric tons! . 
Domestic use: 

Feed (mil. metric tons) 

Food, seed, ind. (mil. metric tons) . 



1.111 



1 ,304 1 ,618 5.859 3,987 2.774 



1,034 



6,899 5.076 3,854 



4,323 


4.519 


4,139 


1.100 


685 


831 


1.621 


1,182 


665 


623 


620 


675 


735 


139 


133 


311 


770 


153 


146 


342 


41.4 


46.2 


524 


1729 


117.4 


80.7 


45.5 


205.3 


149.0 


113.0 


135.9 


138.7 


123,0 


321 


20.8 


248 


49.1 


36.5 


19.8 


20,3 


20.9 


223 


23.8 


4.8 


4.6 


9.5 


5,3 


5.1 


5.1 


10.3 



1 Beginning October 1 for com and sorghum, June 1 for oats and barley. * Aggregated data for corn, sorghum, oats, and barleV 



Food grains. 



Wholesale Prfcet: 

Wheat, No. 1 HRW, Kansas City l$/bu.J* . 

Wheat, DNS, Minneapolis ($/bu.)' 

Flour. Kansas City ($/cwt.l 

Flour, Minneapolis ($/cwtJ 

Rice, S.W, La ($/cwt.J* 

Wheat: 

Exports (mlt. bu.J 

Mfll grind (mil, bu.J 

Wheat fiour Production (mi!, cwt.) 



Wheat: 

Stocks, beginning (mil. bu.J 

Domestic uie: 

Food (mil. bu.J .\ . . 

Feed and seed (mil. bu.J* 

E:;Ports(mll< bo.) 



Marketing year 


i 


1981 








1982 






1978/79 


1979/80 1 


1960/81 


Oct 


May 


June 


July 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


a 38 

3.17 

7.81 

8.17 

18.40 


4,25 

4.16 

10,03 

10.27 

2215 


4.45 

4.46 

10.35 

10.98 

25.95 


4.31 

4.22 

10.02 

10.52 

23.25 


4.22 
4.16 

10.33 
10.55 
17.60 


4.06 

408 

10 26 

10.50 

17.20 


3.74 

4.08 

10.21 

10.54 

17.00 


3.70 

3.78 

9,98 

10t19 

17.50 


3.75 

3.79 

10.13 

10.48 

17.40 


3.61 

3.78 

9.96 

10.39 

17.50 


1,194 
622 

278 


1,375 
630 
283 


1,514 
643 

290 


159 
58 
25 


123 
49 
22 


162 

50 
22 


120 
52 
23 


129 
56 
25 


135 
54 
24 


— 


Mi 


irkating year 1 






196 


1 






1982 





1978/78 1979/80 1980/81 Jan-Mar Apr-May June-Sept Oct-Dec Jan-Mar Apr-May June-Sept p 



1.178 



924 



902 1.903 1,329 



989 2,734 2,176 1,557 1,163 



mz 


596 


611 


150 


96 


202 


159 


152 


87 


206 


245 


187 


165 


24 


20 


225 


-28 


27 


25 


212 


1.794 


1.375 


1.514 


400 


224 


622 


427 


441 


282 


546 



1 Beginning June 1 for wheat and August 1 for rice. * Ordinary protein. 3 Long-grain^ milled basis, * Feed use approximated by residual,, p * preliminary. 



December 1982 
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Vegetables . 



Wholesale price*: 

Potatoes, whfte, f.o.tx East {$/cwt. 

Iceberg lettuce (S/crtnJ 1 

Tomatoes ($/crtn.) a 

Wholesale Price index, 10 canned 

veg. (1967-100) 

Grower price index, fresh commercla 

veg. (1977*100) 





Annual 




1981 






1982 








1979 


1980 


1981 


Oct 


M>y 


June 


July 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


4.54 
5.10 
7,86 


6.32 
4,25 
7.57 


9.39 
5.27 
9.06 


6.29 

4,39 
7.29 


7.99 
4.78 

7.76 


10,56 

4.18 

10,20 


6,30 
5.26 
6.09 


4,57 
&68 
4.43 


4,45 
a 79 
4.65 


4.32 
4,31 
774 


191 


200 


235 


241 


242 


243 


242 


242 


234 


235 


109 


110 


135 


115 


112 


116 


112* 


96 


88 


97 



'Std. carton 24'sf.cxb. shipping point *5 x 6-6 x 6, f.o.b. Fla-Cal, 



Sugar 



Annuel 



1979 



1980 



1981 



1981 



Oct 



1982 



May 



June 



July 



Aug Sept 



U.S. raw **gar price, N.Y. {cts./lb.) 1 
U.S. delrvGhet (thou, short torn) 3 s . 



Oct 



15.56 30.11 19,73 15.66 19,57 21.03 22.15 22.45 20.88 20,44 

1 0.71 4 1 0.1 49 9,731 783 n,a- n.a. n.a. n.a. n.a. n,au 



l Spot price reported by N.Y. Coffee and Sugar Exchange. Reporting resumed in mid August 1979 after being suspended November 3. 1977. 1 Raw 
value. 'Excludes Hawaii, n.a. * not available. 



Tobacco 

Annual 1981 "1982 

1079 1980 1981 Oct May June July Aug 

Prices at audio ni: 
Flue-cured tcts./fb,) ( . .,,. 140,0 144.5 166.4 167.5 151.5 178.0 

BurlevlctsVlbJ 1 * 145.2 165,9 1B0.6 - - - 

Domettic consumption 3 

Cigarettes {btM 6U.0 620.7 641.5 56.6 48.2 60.6 49.2 55.8 

Large cigars (miU 4,298 3,994 3.920 355.3 317.2 348.6 268.5 331.4 

l Crop year July-June for flue-cured, October-September for burley. 'Taxable removals, n.a. w ngt available. 



Sept 

185.5 



aa. 
n.a, 



Oct 



181.0 



n.a, 
n.a. 



Coffee. 



Annuel 



1979 1980 1981 



Compoiite green price, N,Y. (cts./lb.J . . . 169.50 157.78 122.10 
Imports, green bean equivalent Imil.Jb.) 1 . 2,656 2,466 2,248 

Annual 



1979 1980 1981 
Roaitingilmit, lb.] 1 '' 2,249 2,255 2.324 



1981 

Oct 

12165 
204 



1982 



May 



June 



July 



128.49 129.07 125.11 
199 185 173 



Aug 

126.50 
217 



Septp 

129.49 
216 



1981 



1982 



Oct p 

135.00 
200 F 



Apr-June July-Sept Oct-Dec Jan-Mar AprJune July-Sept p Oct-DaC p 

524 516 657 585 498 536 660 F 



1 Green and Processed coffee. * Instant soluble and roasted coffee. F - Forecast p = preliminary. 
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Agricultural Outlook 



Fats and oils. 



Marketing year j 



1978/79 1979/80 1980/81 



1981 



Oct 



May 



June 



1982 



JulV 



Aug 



Sept 



Oct 



Soybeans; 






















Wholesale price, No. 1 yellow, Chicago ($/bu.) . 


7.09 


6.46 


7.59 


6.30 


6.56 


6.27 


6.16 


5.42 


5.32 


5.26 


Crushing* fmfl. bu.} 


1,017.6 


1,123.0 


1,020.5 


104.5 


86.6 


77.1 


70.6 


67.8 


76.0 


- 


Exports (mil. bu.) 


753.0 


675.0 


724.3 


100.6 


90.6 


59.6 


53,8 


57.5 


58.0 


— 


Soybean oil: 






















Wholesale price, crude, Decatur (cWlb.) 


27.2 


24.3 


2Z5 


19.7 


20.6 


19.4 


19.0 


17.9 


17.4 


17.4 


Production (mil. lb.) 


11,323.4 


12.105,3 


11,270.2 


1 J 25.3 


930.2 


828.4 


765.6 


732.0 


61&3 


— 


Domestic disappearance (mil. lb.) 


6.941.7 


8.980.7 


9,115,6 


884.0 


920.9 


746.6 


737.4 


744.5 


869.2 


— 


Exports (mil. ib.J 


2.334.0 


2,690.0 


1,626.6 


167.2 


103.3 


208.0 


270.2 


237.4 


244.1 


— 


Stocks, beginning (mil, lb.) 


729.0 


776.0 


1,210.2 


1,736.1 


2 P 111.6 


2,017.7 


1,889.4 


1,647.4 1,397.4 


1,102.5 


Soy been meal: 






















Wholesale price, 44% protein, Decatur ($/ton) . 


190.06 


161.91 


216.16 


180.8 


192.4 


163.6 


161.9 


169.0 


160.8 


157.0 


Production (thou, ton! 


24,354.4 


27.105.1 


24,312.1 


2,501.6 


2.066.0 


1.844.3 


1.664,4 


1.619.6 1.633.6 


— 


Domestic disappearance (thou, ton) 


17.720.1 


19,215.0 


1 7.596.8 


1 .770.7 


1,285l0 


1,471.0 


1,353.6 


1,292.3 1,612.9 


- 


Exports (thou, ton) 


6,609.8 


7,931.9 


6,778.2 


584.6 


643.6 


457.7 


346.6 


346.7 


235.3 


— 


Stocks, beginning {thou, ton) 


243.0 


267.4 


225.6 


15Z7 


172.1 


309.3 


224.9 


209.1 


189.7 


175.4 


Manjarlna, wholesale price, Chicago kts/lbJ * , - 


43,5 


50.3 


47.0 


40,0 


42.2 


42.5 


4Z4 


41.7 


41.3 


41.3 



1 Beginning September 1 for soybeans; October 1 for soy meal and oil; calendar year for margarine. % Beginning April 1. 1982 prices based on 30 day 
delivery, using upper end of the range. 



Cotton 



U.S,Prka,SLM p 1-1/16 Jn. <cts/lb.)V 
Northern Europe prices: 

Index {ctsVlb.)* 

U.S. M 1-3/32" (ctsVlb.) 4 

U.S. mill coruumption (thou, bales) ■ 
Exports (thou, bales) 





Marketing year 1 




1981 






1982 






1978/79 


1979/80 


1980/81 


Oct 


May 


June 


July 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


61.6 


71.5 


83.0 


60.6 


B2.4 


61.1 


65.0 


60.4 


59.0 


m.& 


n.a, 

n.a. 

6.434.8 

6,180.2 


n.a. 

rv,a, 
6,463.0 
9,228.9 


9a3 

n.a. 

5,870.5 

5,925.8 


75.0 

75.8 

467.3 

274.0 


76.7 

78.9 

411.4 

509.1 


75.6 

75,4 

479.6 

523.2 


78.5 

80,6 

330,9 

416.6 


76.4 

77.1 

407,3 

359.8 


72.7 

74.1 

491.2 

370. 1 


70.2 
73,4 



beginning August 1. a Average spot market Liverpool Outlook "A" index; average of five lowest Priced of 10 selected growths. * Memphis territory 
growths, n.a. - not available. 



Fruit-, 



Annual 



1979 I960 1981 

Wholesale Price indexes: 

Fresh fruit (1967-100) 230.4 237.3 226.7 

Dried fruit (1967-100) 479.6 399.2 405.9 

Cannedfruitandjuice(1967«t00). . . 240.2 256.4 273,8 

Frozenfrukandjulce(1967«100). . . 248.6 244.3 302.8 

F.o.b. shipping point prices: 

Apples, Yakima Valley tt/ctn.) 1 .... n.a. n.a. n.a. 

Pears, Medford, Or. ft/box)* rvai n.a. rv.a. 

Oranges, U.S. wg. ($/box) 12.50 9.58 11.00 

Grapefruit. U.S. avg, ($/box) 8.00 &50 10.10 

Year Ending 



1981 
Oct 



1982 



May 



June 



JulV 



Aug 



Sept 



Oct 



1979 1980 1961 



237.9 


244.7 


221.1 


215.4 


247.6 


237.9 


224.5 


408.7 


407.2 


407.2 


407.2 


407.2 


406.9 


412.5 


281.8 


284,1 


287.1 


285.1 


283.8 


281.2 


281.6 


317.9 


306.4 


302.3 


302.7 


301.3 


301.9 


301.9 


13,25 


'14.63 


'15.55 


*ia43 


'10.15 


12.40 


10L95 


n.a. 


n,e. 


n.a. 


n.a* 


n.a 


n.a. 


n.o. 


11.80 


16.20 


16.90 


18.30 


1&80 


26.20 


19.50 


9.93 


9.39 
1981 


9.94 


11.60 


9.91 


9.30 
1982 


8.74 



Mar 



June 



Sept 



Dec 



June 



Sept 



Stocks, ending: 

Fresh apples (mil. lb.) 2.624.5 2,790.2 3,244.6 1,486.1 184.9 1,424.6 2,676.0 1,055.2 276.9 1,497,7 

Fresh pearslmiL lb.) 195.3 157.6 205,0 73.8 n.a. 516.9 207.9 72.1 n.a. 466.3 

Frozen fruit <mll. lb.) 517.9 563.3 579.5 450.9 406.1 56ai 520.6 374.5 345.5 586.8 

Frozen fruit juices (mil. lb.) 714,0 733.1 1,008.4 1.513.9 1.866.8 1.341.3 1,127.2 1,765,8 1,850.6 1,212.1 

'Red Delicious, Washington extra fancy, carton tray pack. 8CM13's, 'D'Aniou pears, MedfoncJ, or wrapped, U.S. No, 1. 100-135'$. 'Control 
atmosphere storage, n.a. ■ not available. 



December 1982 
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Supply and Utilization: Crops 



Supply and utilization: domestic measure 1 

Area 



Planted 



Harves- 
ted 



Mil. acres 



Yield 
Bu/acre 



Produc- 
tion 



Total 
Supply 3 



Feed 

end 

Res id* 



Other 

dome* 
tic 
use 



Ex 
ports 



Mil. bu 



Total 
use 



Ending 
stocks 



Farm 

price 3 

$/bu. 



Wheat: 
1978/79 . ■ 
1979/80 . . 
1980/61 * . 
1961/82* . 
1982/83* . 



Rice: 
1978/79 . 
1979/80 . 
1980/61* 
1981/82* 
1962/83* 



Corn: 
1978/79 
1979/80 . 
1960/81* 
1981/82* 
1982/83* 



Sorghum: 
1978/79 
1979/80 
1980/81* 
1981/82* 
1982/83* 



Barley: 

1978/79 . 
1979/80 - 
1980/81 # 
1981/82* 
1982/83* 



Oats: 

1978/79 . 
1979/80 , 
1980/81* 
1981/82* 
1982/83* 



Soybeans: 
1978/79 . 
1979/80 . 
1960/81* 
1981/82* 
1962/83* 



Soybean oil; 
1978/79 , . 
1979/80 . . 
1960/61* . 
1981/62* . 
1962/63* , 



Soybean meat: 
1978/79. . 
1979/60 . . 
1980/81* . 
1981/82* . 
1982/83* . 



66.0 
71.4 
60-6 
68.9 
67.2 



56,5 
6Z5 
71.0 
80.9 
79.0 



Mil. acres 



2,99 


2,97 


Z89 


Z87 


3.38 


3.31 


3-84 


3.80 


3.32 


3.29 



Mil. acres 



81.7 
61.4 
84.0 
84.2 
61-9 



71.9 
7Z4 
73.0 
74.6 
7Z6 



Mil. acres 



16.2 
15.3 

15.6 
16.0 
15-6 



ia4 
1Z9 
1Z5 
13-7 

iae 



Mil. acres 



10.0 
8-1 
6-3 
9.7 
9.6 



9.2 
7.5 
7.3 
9.2 
9.2 



Mil acres 



16.4 
14.0 
13.4 

iae 

14.2 



11.1 
9.7 
8.7 
9.4 

10-4 



MM. acres 



64.7 
71-6 
70.0 
68.0 
7Z3 



63.7 
70.6 
67-9 
66.4 
70.9 



31.4 
34.2 
33.4 
34.5 
35.6 



lb/acre 

4,484 
4,599 
4.413 
4,673 
4-650 



8u/acre 

101.0 
109.7 
91.0 
109.9 
114.4 



Bu/acre 

54.5 
6Z7 
46.3 
64.1 
59.8 



Bu/acre 

49.2 
50.9 
49,6 
52.3 
56.2 



Bu/acre 

5Z3 
54.4 
53.0 
54.0 
57.7 



Bo/acre 

29,4 
3Z1 
26.4 
301 
3Z4 



1-776 
2,134 
2,374 
2,793 
2-811 



133.2 
131.9 
146-2 
185.4 
15Z8 



7,268 
7,939 
6,645 
8 r 201 
8,330 



731 
809 
579 
880 
826 



455 
383 
361 
478 
516 



582 
527 
458 
508 
599 



1,869 
2,266 
1,792 
2,000 
2,300 



11,323 
12,105 
11,270 
10,979 
11,880 



24,354 
27,105 
2&312 
24,650 
26-000 



2,055 
3,060 
3,279 
3,785 
3-976 



160.7 
163.6 

17Z1 
202.2 
2QZ1 



6-380 
9,244 
6,263 
9,236 
10,697 



922 
969 
726 
989 
1,116 



638 
623 
563 
625 
676 



896 
808 
696 
686 
752 



2,030 
2,442 
2,151 
2,318 
2,568 



12,052 

12,681 
12,480 
12,715 
12,982 



24,597 
27,372 
24,538 
24,613 
26,175 



158 

86 

51 

137 

150 



679 
697 
725 

712 
715 



1,194 
1,375 
1,514 
1,773 
1,650 



Mi!, cvrt. (rough squiv.f 



T 4.2 

16.1 

T 9.7 

111-8 

'10.0 



4,323 
4,519 
4,139 
4,092 
4,200 



545 
484 
307 
437 
430 



217 
204 
174 
200 
230 



526 
492 
432 
452 
440 



4 99 
4 B5 
4 69 
*91 
4 8B 



49.2 
49.2 

54.5 
59,4 
6Z5 



Mil. bu. 

620 
675 
735 
811 
900 



MiL bu. 

11 
13 
11 
11 
11 



MIL bu. 

167 
172 
175 
175 
177 



Mil-bu. 

77 
76 
74 
75 
75 



Mil. bu< 

1,016 
1,123 
1,020 
1.030 
1,090 



Mil. lbs. 



8,942 
6.981 

9,115 
9,536 
9,802 



Thou, tons 



17,720 
19,214 
17,597 
17,730 
18,100 



75.7 

8Z6 
91^4 
82.1 
8Z7 



2,133 
2,433 
2-355 
1,967 
2,150 



207 
325 

299 
249 
275 



26 

55 

77 

100 

75 



13 
4 

13 
7 

10 



>39 
675 
724 
929 
940 



2,334 
2.690 
1.629 
2,077 
2,075 



6,610 
7,932 
6,778 
6,908 
7,850 



2,031 
2,158 
2,290 
2,622 
2,515 



129.1 
137.9 
155.6 
153.3 
155.2 



7,076 
7,627 
7,229 
6,870 
7,250 



762 
622 

617 
697 
716 



410 
431 
426 
475 
482 



616 
572 
519 
534 
525 



1,656 
2,063 
1,833 
2,050 
2-116 



11,276 
11,671 
10,744 
11,613 
11,677 



24,330 
27,146 
24,375 
24,638 
25,950 



924 

902 

969 

1,163 

1,461 



31.6 
25.7 
16.5 
46-9 
46.9 



1,304 
1,617 
1,034 
2,366 
3,447 



160 
147 
109 
292 
402 



228 
192 
137 
150 
194 



280 
236 

177 
152 
227 



174 
369 
316 
268 
450 



776 
1510 
1,736 
1,102 
1-105 



267 
226 
.163 
175 
225 



2.97 
3.78 
3.91 
3.65 
3-40- 

aso 

c/ib. 

8.16 
1CX50 
1Z80 
9.25 
7.5a 
6.25 

$/bu. 

Z25 
2.52 
3-11 
Z45 
Z15- 
Z35 

$/bu. 

Z01 
Z34 
2.94 
Z25 
2.15- 
2.30 

$/bu. 

1.92 
Z29 
Z65 
Z50 
Z10- 
Z25 

$/bu- 

1-20 
1-36 
1.79 
1.90 
1,40- 
1.55 

$/bu. 

6,66 
6.26 
7.57 
6.08 
5-25- 
5.75 

c/lb. 



27.2 
24.3 
2Z7 

19.0 
16.0- 
20-0 

$/ton 



190.1 

161.9 

218-2 

183 

150-175 



See footnotes at end of tabfe. 
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Agricultural Outlook 



Supply and utilization— domestic measure, continued. 



Area 



Cotton: 
1978/79 . 
1979/80 . 
1980/81* 
1981/82* 
1982/83* 



Planted 



Harves- 
ted 



MIL acres 



13.4 
14.0 
14.5 
14.3 
11.5 



1Z4 
1Z8 
13.2 

ias 

9.5 



Yield 



lb/acre 



420 
547 
404 
543 
605 



Prodir©* 

lion 



10.9 
14.6 
11,1 
15.6 
11,9 



Total 
Supply 1 



16.2 
18.6 
14.1 
18.3 
18.6 



Feed 
and 

Resid- 
ual 



Other 
domes- 
tic 
use 



Ex- 
port* 



Total 
use 



Mil. bales 



6\4 
6.5 

1:1 

5.4 



6,2 

9.2 

6,6 
5,8 



1Z5 
15.7 
11.8 
11.8 
11.2 



Ending 
stocks 



4,0 
3.0 
27 
6.6 
7,5 



Farm 

Price 1 



c/lb 



?58.4 
'62.5 
'74.7 



Supply and utilization— metric measure* 



Mil. hectares 



Wheat: 
1978/79 , 
1979/80 . 
1980/81* 
1981/82* 
1982/83* 



Rice: 
1978/79 . 
1979/80. 
1980/81* 
1981/82* 
1982/83* 



Corn: 
1978/79 , 
1979/80 . 
1980/81* 
1981/82* 
1982/83* 

Feed Grain: 
1978/79 . 
1979/80 . 
1980/81* 
1981/82* 
1982/83* 

Soybeans: 
1978/79 . 
1979/80 . 
1980/81* 
1981/82* 
1982/83* 

Soybean oil: 
1978/79 , 
1979/80 , 
1980/81* 
1981/82* 
1982/83* 



Soybean meal: 
1978/79 



1979/80. 
1980/81* 
1981/82* 
1982/83* 



Cotton: 
1978/79 . 
1979/80 , 
1980/91* 
1981/82* 
1982/83* 



26.7 
28.9 
3Z6 
36,0 
3&3 



1,2 
1,2 
1.4 
1,6 
1.3 



33.1 
3Z9 
34.0 

331 



50.3 
48.1 
49,1 
60.0 
49.2 



26.2 
29.0 
28,4 
27,7 



5.4 
5.7 
5,9 

5.8 
4.7 



2Z9 
25.3 
2&7 
3Z7 
3Z0 



1.2 

1.3 
1.5 
1,3 



29.1 
29,3 
29.5 
30,2 
29.5 



4Z7 
41.5 
41.1 
43L3 
43,0 



25.8 
28,6 
27.5 
27,0 



5.0 
5,2 
5.4 
5.6 
3.8 



Metric 
tons/ha 



Z11 
Z30 
Z25 
Z32 
Z39 



5.03 
5.15 
4.95 
5.46 
5.39 



6.34 
6.88 
5.72 
6.90 
7,17 



5.19 
5.74 
4.82 
5.74 
5,87 



1,98 
Z16 
1.78 
Z0S 



Mil, metric tons 



,47 
,61 
.45 
,61 
.68 



48,3 
58.1 
64.6 
76.0 
76.5 



6,0 
6,0 
6,6 
8.4 
6.9 



184,6 
201.6 
168.8 
2083 
211.6 



221.5 
238.2 
198.0 
248.4 
25Z5 



50.9 
61.7 
48.8 
54.4 
6Z6 



5.14 
5,49 
5.11 
4,98 
5.39 



22.09 
24.59 
2Z06 
2Z36 
23.59 



Z36 

319 
Z42 
3.41 
Z60 



80.4 

83.3 

89.2 

1030 

108.2 



7,3 
7,4 
7,8 
9.2 
9,1 



21Z8 
234.6 
209.9 
234,6 
271.7 



263,2 
284,7 
250.7 

283.3 
325.8 



5&3 
66,5 
58,5 

63.9 
70.0 



5.47 
5.84 
5,66 
5,76 
5,91 



22.31 
24.83 
2Z26 
2Z29 
2375 



3.53 

4.05 
3.07 
3.99 
4.05 



4.3 
Z3 
1.4 
3,7 
4.0 



18.5 
19.0 
19.7 
19.4 
19.5 



3Z5 
37,4 
41.2 

48.3 
44.9 



Mil. metric tons (rough equiv.) 



'0.2 
T 0.3 
T 0.4 
T 0,6 
7 0.4 



Z3 3.4 

Z2 37 

Z5 4,2 

Z7 37 

Z8 3,6 



Mil. metric tons 



109.8 
114.8 
105.1 
103,9 
106.7 



135.9 
138.7 
123.0 
125.9 
129.0 

*Z7 
«Z3 
«Z4 
*3.2 
<Z5 



15,7 
17,1 
18.7 
20.6 
22.9 



20,9 
2Z3 

238 
2&8 
28.1 



27.7 
30.6 

27,8 
28,0 
29.7 



4,06 
4.07 
4.14 
4.33 
4,45 



16.08 
17.43 
15.96 
16,09 
16,42 



1.39 
1.42 
1,28 

1.15 
1.18 



54,2 
61,8 
59,8 
50.0 
54.6 



60.2 
71,3 
69,3 
58.6 
63,4 



20t1 

23,8 
19.7 
25,3 
25,6 



1.06 

1.22 

.74 

.94 

.94 



6.00 
7.20 
6.15 
6.27 
7.12 



1.35 
ZOO 
1.28 
1.44 
1.26 



55.3 
58.7 

az3 

71.4 
68.4 



5.9 
6.2 
7.1 
7,0 
7.0 



179.7 
193.7 
183,6 
174.5 
184.2 



217.0 
23Z3 
216,1 
210,3 
220.5 



50.6 
56,7 
49,9 
56.5 
58,3 



5.12 

AM 

5.27 
5.39 



22.08 
24.63 
2Z11 
2Z36 
23.54 



Z72 

3.42 
Z57 
Z57 
Z44 



25.1 
24.5 
26.9 
31.6 
39.8 



1.4 
1.2 
0,7 
Z2 
Z1 



33.1 
41.1 
26.3 
60.1 
87.6 



46,2 
5Z4 

34,6 

73.0 

10&3 



4.7 
9,8 
8.7 
7,3 
1Z2 



,35 
,55 
.79 
.50 
,50 



,24 
.20 
,15 
.16 
.20 



.87 
.65 

.59 
1,44 
1,63 



$/ metric 
ton 



109 
139 
144 
134 
125^29 



180 
231 
282 
204 
165-182 



99 

122 

96 

85-93 



245 
231 
278 
222 
193-200 



597 
536 
500 
419 
353-441 



209 
201 
241 
202 
165*193 



$/kg 



*1.29 
*1.38 
■1.65 



cI^^'V?' 198 ? Supply and Demand Estimates. "Marketing year beginning June 1 for wheat, barley, and oats. August 1 for cotton and rice, 
i^ 1!5S r ] f 0r .soybeans, and October 1 for corn, sorghum, soymeal and soyoii. 'Includes imports, ^Season average.^ Includes seed. ■ Upland and extra 
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General Economic Data 



Gross national product and related data . 



Annual 



1981 



1962 



1979 1980 1981 



II 



III 



IV 



Gross national product 1 2,417.8 

Personal consumption 

expenditures . . . ♦ 1,507.2 

Durable goods : ■ 213,4 

Nondurable goods -\ ♦ , . ♦ 600.0 

Clothing and shoes -^ . . . . 99.1 

Food and beverages . . ♦ - < . . . t > 311.6 

Services 693.7 

Gross private domestic 

investment 423,0 

Fixed investment *. : . . 406.8 

Nonresidential 290.2 

Residential 11&6 

Change In business inventories . . , . 14.3 

Nat exports of goods and services, . . . 13.2 

Exports 281.4 

Imports 268.1 

Government purchases of 

goods and services .. 474.4 

Federal ,, 168.3 

Stateand local ,,.-.. .. 306,0 



$ Bil. (Quarterly date seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 
2,633.1 2,937.7 2,901.8 2,980.9 3,003.2 2,995.5 



3,045,2 3 r 080,7 



1,667.2 


1 ,643.2 


1,6l9.4 


1,868.8 


1,884.5 


1,919.4 


1,947.8 


1 .987.5 


214.3 


234.6 


230,4 


241.2 


229.6 


237.9 


240.7 


240.1 


670i4 


734.5 


729.6 


741.3 


746.5 


749.1 


755l0 


767.9 


104.7 


114.6 


114.0 


115.9 


116.0 


117.5 


118.3 


119.2 


34a? 


375.3 


3721 


376.0 


38Z3 


387.9 


395.0 


401.2 


782.5 


874.1 


659.4 


886.3 


903.3 


932.4 


952.1 


979.5 


402 3 


471.5 


475.5 


486.0 


468.9 


414.8 


431.5 


441 3 


41Z4 


451.1 


450.9 


454.2 


455,7 


450.4 


447.7 


438.4 


309.2 


346.1 


341,3 


353.0 


360.2 


357.0 


35Z2 


341,2 


103.2 


104.9 


109.5 


101.2 


95.5 


93.4 


95.5 


97.2 


♦10.0 


20l5 


246 


31.8 


1&2 


-35,6 


.16.2 


Z9 


25.2 


26.1 


23.7 


2&9 


23.5 


31,3 


34.9 


Z7 


339.2 


367.3 


368.9 


367.2 


367.9 


359.9 


365.8 


347.0 


3140 


341.3 


345.1 


341.3 


3444 


328.6 


330.9 


344.2 


538.4 


596.9 


583.2 


600.2 


626.3 


6301 


630.9 


649.2 


197.2 


228,9 


218.2 


230,0 


250.5 


249.7 


244.3 


256.4 


341.2 


368.0 


365,0 


370.1 


375.7 


380.4 


386,6 


392.7 



Gross national Product . . . l; . , . 1,479.4 

Personal consumption 

expenditures 927.6 930.5 947.6 

Durable goods. „* „ . 147.2 137.1 140.0 

Nondurable goods 353.1 355.8 36Z4 

Qottilngand shoes !-. . , 76.7 78.0 8Z7 

Food and beverages 176.1 180.2 181,4 

Services 427.3 437.6 445.2 

Gross private domestic investment .. . 236.3 208.4 22&8 

Fixed investment 229.1 213,3 216.9 

Nonreskiential 169.9 166.1 17ZG 

Residential . 59.1 47.2 44.9 

Chanoa In business inventories , . . . 7.3 -5.0 9.0 

Net exports of goods and services. . . . 37.2 50,6 4Z0 

Exports 4 . 146.2 159.2 158.5 

Imports > , . 109.0 108.6 116.4 

Government purchases of 

goods and services 278.3 284.6 287.1 

Federal ^ . . 102.1 106.5 110.4 

Stateand local , . . . , 176.2 178.1 176.7 

New plant and equipment 

expenditure ($bil.) .. . . 270.46 295.63 321,49 

Implicit pr ice deflator for GNP 

(1972-100) 163.42 178.64 195,51 

Disposable income ($biU 1.650.2 

Disposable income (1972 $biU 1,015,7 

Per capita disposable income ($) ..... 7,331 
Per capita disposable Income 

(1972 $) , , 4512 4472 4,538 



1972 $8iL {Quarterly data seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 
1,474.0 1,50Z6 1,502.2 1,510.4 1,490,1 1.470.7 



944.6 

138.6 

361.7 

8Z6 

181,3 

444.3 

229.5 

217.4 

170 1 

47.3 

iZl 

44.2 

159.7 

115.5 

283.9 
107.0 
176.9 



316.73 
193,17 



1,8241 2,029,1 1,996,5 

1,0ia0 1,043.1 1,036.6 

8,012 8.827 8,698 



4,516 



951.4 

142.2 

363.0 

83J 

180.9 

446.2 

233.4 

216.9 

173.9 

4Z9 

16-5 

39.2 

157.8 

na? 

286.4 
110.7 
175.7 



328.25 
197.36 



94a4 

1341 
363.1 

83,0 
18Z0 
446.2 
21R9 
2141 
174.2 

39.9 
4.8 

36.5 
156.9 
120.4 

291.3 
116.0 
175,3 



327.83 
201.55 



949.1 
137.5 
36Z2 

83.6 
181.7 
449.5 
195.4 
210.8 
17Z0 

38.9 
-15.4 

36.9 
151.7 
114.7 

289.2 
114.4 
174.9 



327,72 
203,68 



2,060.0 2.101.4 2,117.1 

1,048.8 1,051.9 1.046.9 

8,951 9,107 9,155 



1,478.4 1,478.4 



4557 



4,559 



4,527 



955.0 

138,3 

364.5 

84.0 

183.0 

46Z2 

20Z3 

206,7 

166.7 

40.1 

-4.4 

35,7 

154.4 

1ia7 

285.3 
110.3 
175,0 



323L22 

205.98 

2,151.5 

1,054.8 

9.285 

4.552 



957.7 
136.5 
365.8 

84.1 
184.9 
455.4 
20 5.0 
20Z6 
16Z0 

40.7 
Z3 

25.7 
146.6 
120.9 

290.0 
115.1 
174.9 



320.24 

208.38 

2,201.7 

1,060.9 

9,477 

4,566 



U.S. population, tot, fnd military 




















abroad (mfl,J* 


225l1 


227.7 


229.9 


229.5 


230,1 


230.8 


231.2 


231.7 


23Z3 


Civilian population (mil J* 


22ao 


225.6 


227.7 


227.4 


228.0 


22ae 


229.1 


229,5 


230.1 



See footnotes at end of next labia 
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Agricultural Outlook 



Selected monthly indicators. 



Annual 



Industrial Production, total 3 (1967-100) . 

Manufacturing (1967-100) 

Ourable (1967-100) 

Nondurable(1967-100J 

Leading economic indicator* 1 * (1967«1CK3 

Employment* (Mil. persons}* 

U nam pi oym ant rate* (%)*. ......... 

Personal Income 1 ($ blL annual rate). . . . 

Hourly earnings in manufacturing 4 * (S) , - 
Money stock-MI (dally avg.) ($bil.)* .... 

Money stock-M2 (daily avfl.H$bil) a .... 

Three-month Treasury bill rite 1 {%).... 

Aaa corporate bond yiald (Moody**)* 7 (%) 
Interest rate on new home mortgages 31 (%} 
Housing starts, private (Incl. farm) {thOgJ 
Auto sales at retail. total 1 (mil.) . . . 

Business sales, total 1 ($ bilJ 

Business inventories, total 1 ($ biL) . . 
Sales of all retail stores ($ bil.} 1 .... 

Durable goods stores ($ bil.) 

Nondurable goods stores ($ bil.) .. 

Food stores ($ bil.) 

Eating and drinking places ($ bil.) 
Apparel and accessory stores ($ bil 



1979 



1980 



1981 p 



1981 



Oct 



1982 



May 



June 



July 



Aug 



Sept Octp 



Monthly data seasonally adjusted except as noted 



152.5 


147.0 


151.0 


149.1 


139.2 


138.7 


138,8 


138.4 


137.4 


136.3 


153.6 


146.7 


150.4 


14&0 


137.9 


137.7 


138.1 


138.0 


137.2 


135.8 


146.4 


136.7 


140.5 


137.8 


126.1 


125l5 


125l9 


124.9 


1215 


121.5 


164.0 


161.2 


164.8 


162.8 


155.0 


155.3 


155.7 


156.8 


156.6 


156.5 


140.1 


131.2 


133.1 


128.3 


127.7 


128,3 


130,0 


129.7 


131.1 


131.4 


96.9 


97.3 


100.4 


100.3 


100.1 


99.6 


99.7 


99.8 


99,7 


99.1 


5.8 


7.1 


7.6 


8.0 


9.5 


9.5 


9,8 


9.8 


10.1 


10.4 


1,951.2 


2,160.4 


2.41 5.8 


2,487.2 2,556.2 


2,566,3 


2.590.4 


2,595lB 2,601.7 


2.620.8 


6,70 


7.27 


7.99 


8.16 


8.45 


a 50 


8.55 


8.51 


8.59 


6.56 


'389.0 


*414,5 


* 440.9 


43Z9 


451.5 


451.4 


451.3 


455.2 


460.5 


468.3 


* 1.518.9 


'1.656.1 


* 1.822.7 


1,789.5 1.897.5 


1.907.9 


1 £23.4 


1,946.3 1.964.4 


1.967,9 


10.041 


11.506 


14.077 


13,873 


1Z148 


1Z108 


11.914 


9.006 


8.196 


7.750 


9.63 


11,94 


14.17 


15,40 


14 26 


14.81 


14.61 


13.71 


1Z94 


12.12 


10.78 


12.66 


14.70 


15.65 


15.89 


15l40 


15l70 


15.68 


14.98 


14.41 


1.745.1 


1.29Z2 


1.084.2 


854 


1,066 


90S 


U93 


1,033 


1,111 


1,122 


10.6 


9.0 


8,5 


7.4 


8.2 


7.0 


7.4 


7.8 


&3 


7.9 


294.6 


321.5 


350.6 


353.7 


349.1 


346,1 


344.6 


339.5 


33a 4p 


~ 


423.8 


464.9 


497.2 


515.3 


510.5 


513.0 


513.4 


514.6 


515.3P 


— 


74.6 


79.3 


86.6 


86.4 


90.8 


88.0 


89.4 


88.5 


89.0P 


89.6 


25.4 


24.7 


27 2 


26,4 


29.4 


27.2 


27.4 


26.7 


27.3P 


28.1 


49.1 


54.6 


59.4 


60.1 


61.4 


60.9 


62.0 


61.8 


61 7p 


61.5 


16.3 


18.1 


19.8 


20.2 


21.0 


20.6 


21.0 


21.1 


21 .OP 


21.0 


6.6 


7.2 


7.9 


BO 


8.5 


8.5 


a7 


8.8 


8.8p 


as 


3.5 


17 


4.0 


4.0 


4.2 


4.0 


4.2 


4.1 


4. Op 


4.0 



) 

'Department of Commerce. 'Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System. Composite index of 12 Jeading indicators. * Department of Labor. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics* *Not seasonally adjusted. 'December of the year listed. 'Moody's Investors Service. * Federal Home Loan Sank Board, * Ad- 
justed for seasonal variations, holidays, and trading day differences, p ■ Preliminary. *Data for 1981 have been revised based on 1980 census population 
count, 



U.S. Agricultural Trade 



Prices of principal U.S. agricultural trade products. 



Annual 



1979 

Export commodities; 

Wheat, f.o.b. vessel. Gulf ports ($/bu.) 4.45 

Corn, f.o.b. vessel. Gulf ports (S/bu.) 3.01 

Grain sorghum, f.o.b. vessel. Gulf ports ($/bu.). . 2.85 

Soybeans, f.o.b. vessel. Gulf ports ($/bu.) 7.59 

Soybean ojl. Decatur (cts,/lb.) 27.59 

Soybean meal. Decatur ($/ton) % . . 191.06 

Cotton. 10 market avg. spot (cts./lb.) 61.81 

Tobacco, avg. price of auction (cts./tb.J 13Z15 

Rice, f.o.b. mill. Houston f$/cwt.J . 20.25 

Inedibletaltow, Chicago (cts./1b.j . 23.45 

Import commodities: 

Coffee, N,Y.$pot($/lbJ .......... 1.74 

Sugar. NlY. spoi IcisVlb.) 15,81 

Rubber. N.Y. spot (cts./lb.) " 64.57 

Cocoa beans. N.Y. ($/ib.J 1.44 

Bananas, f.o.b. port of entry ($/40-lb. box) .... 5.91 

n.a. ■ not available. 



1980 



1981 



1981 



Oct 



1982 



May June 



July 



Aug 



Sept 



Oct 



4.78 


4.60 


4.64 


4.56 


4.14 


4.15 


4,20 


4.23 


3.84 


3,28 


3.40 


2.96 


3.04 


2.97 


ZS7 


2.68 


2.60 


Z38 


3.38 


3.28 


Z85 


103 


Z90 


Z67 


Z66 


Z52 


Z45 


7.39 


7.40 


6.74 


6.92 


656 


6.55 


6.15 


5l82 


5.48 


23.63 


21.07 


19.38 


20,54 


19.36 


19.03 


17.82 


17.39 


17.29 


196.47 


218.65 


180.48 


19Z0O 


183.89 


180.69 


168.67 


161.78 


157.21 


81.13 


71.93 


60.63 


8Z44 


61.10 


64.96 


60.38 


59.03 


58.58 


UZ29 


156.48 


181.46 


168.94 


169.51 


161.00 


176.49 


179.98 


176.53 


21.89 


25l63 


23.60 


19.00 


18.79 


17.75 


18.25 


18.75 


18.00 


ia52 


15.27 


15.56 


14.50 


14.31 


13.63 


11.95 


11.44 


11.00 


1.64 


V27 


1.29 


1.39 


1.41 


1.40 


1.38 


1.36 


1.38 


30,10 


19.73 


16.66 


19.57 


21.03 


22.15 


2Z42 


20.88 


20.44 


73.80 


56,79 


46.47 


46.04 


46.33 


46,77 


46.43 


44.74 


4Z77 


1.14 


.90 


.95 


.73 


.66 


.86 


.66 


.72 


.71 


6.89 


7.28 


7.06 


7.95 


7.25 


5.94 


5.49 


6.31 


5.43 



December iQft? 
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U.S. agricultural exports. 



Animal* live, ex c [tiding poultry 
Meat and preps,, ^eluding 

poultry (mi} 

Dairy product* excluding eggs 
Poultry and Poultry product* 
Grain* and preparation! . . . 

Wheat and wheat flour {mt) 

RJce. milled (mt) 

Feed grains, excluding 
product* (mt) 

Other 

Fruits, nut* and preparation! 
Vegetables and preparation!. 
Sugar & preps., Including honeV- - 
Coffee tea, cocoa, apices, etc. (mt) 
Feedsand fodders. 

Protein meal (mt) 

Beverages. excL distilled 

atcohol (Lit) 

Tobacco, unmanufactured (mt) 
Hides, skins, and fursfcins > , 
Oilseeds 

Soybeans (mt) 

Wool F unmanufactured (mt) , 
Cotton, unmanufactured (mt) 
Fats, oil* and greases (mt), . 
Vegetable oils and waxes (mt) 
Rubber and allied gums (mt) 
Other . . . , 



Total 

1 Less than 500.000 metric tons, 





October 


-September 






September 




1980/81 


1981/82 


1980/81 


1981/82 


1981 


1982 


1981 


1982 


Thou. 


units 


$ Thou. 


Thou. 


units 


SThoi 


i. 


- 


- 


192.125 


246,665 


- 


- 


20.101 


20,227 


435 


438 


987341 


983.611 


33 


31 


69,012 


72,669 


_ 


— 


237,663 


367304 


— 


— 


24,656 


21,073 


_ 


_ 


765,233 


578,967 


- 


- 


54,722 


38,274 


_ 


— 


20,309.657 


16,068.319 


- 


- 


1,674,673 


1,010.813 


43,195 


45,499 


7.964,795 


7,615.544 


5,334 


3,615 


895,203 


564.770 


1,758 


2,116 


924.916 


915.989 


165 


148 


87.180 


54,210 


69,004 


57.878 


1 0,402 r 490 


6,959.706 


4.851 


3.365 


639,338 


362.407 


_ 


_ 


1,017,456 


577.080 


- 


— 


52 r 952 


29.426 


_ 


— 


2,111,932 


1.969.196 


— 


— 


186.015 


153.988 


_ 


_ 


1,445.698 


1 ,442.087 


- 


— - 


103 r 543 


66,897 


_ 


^ 


720,599 


174.846 


- 


- 


46.666 


8.735 


52 


50 


231,513 


215.128 


5 


5 


18.788 


19,635 


_ 


_ 


2,728.171 


2,536,149 


— 


— 


141.705 


120,436 


6,590 


6.555 


1,669,516 


1 ,497.960 


301 


223 : 


69.383 


49,165 


107,259 


62.768 


53,581 


33.364 


6,340 


4,554 


2.963 


2,382 


252 


254 


1,338,529 


1 .486,481 


21 


12 


129,853 


70.977 


_ 


_ 


1.002,019 


1.021^49 


- 


- 


55,694 


59,145 


_ 


— 


6.487,639 


6.995,614 


— 


— 


393,099 


382.042 


19,972 


25,477 


5.986,159 


6,478,933 


1.386 


1,578 


376,784 


369,765 


3 


4 


31.541 


39,891 


C 1 ) 


< l > 


3,065 


2,344 


1.264 


1.566 


2,247,509 


2,162 r 529 


51 


88 


82,830 


114.510 


1.550 


1,519 


756.195 


701,621 


122 


136 


56,212 


57,231 


1.617 


1,666 


1,095.270 


988,682 


113 


170 


69,548 


95.225 


14 


11 


27.249 


21,678 


2 


1 


3,210 


2,287 


- 


- 


1,010.179 


1,060,696 


- 


- 


64.721 


69,221 




_^. 


43,780,143 


39.09.4.477 


_ 


_ 


3,203,076 


2,388,113 



Trade balance. 



Octo be r- Septam ber 



1980/81 



1981/82 



September 



1981 



1982 



SMIL 



Agricultural export* , k , . 43,780 39,094 3,203 

NOnagr cultural export* 185,452 176,311 15,174 

Total exports 1 t 229,232 215,405 18,377 

Agricultural import* .,. 17.218 15,346 1.279 

Nonagricultural imports . , 238.318 233.488 19,406 

Total Imports 3 255,536 248,834 20,685 

Agricultural trade balance 26,562 23,748 1 .924 

Nonagrkultural trade balance -52.866 -57,177 -4.232 

Total trade balance ,-..,, -26.304 -33,429 -2,308 

1 Domestic exports including Department of Defense shipments (F.A-S. value), a Imports for consumption (customs value). 



2.388 

13.593 
15.981 

1.298 
18.689 
19.987 

1.090 
-5,096 
-4,006 



AA 






Agricultural Outlook 



U,S. agricultural exports by regions. 



Region and country 1 



Oct obe r- Septemb e r 



September 



Chang* from year earlier 



1980/81 



1981/82 



Western Europe 

European Community (EC-10) 

Germany, Fed, Rep 

Greece 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Unfred Kingdom 

Other Western Europe 

Portugal . * 

Spain 



Eartem Europe . 
Bulgaria . . . 
German Oem. 
Poland .... 
Romania. . . 
Yugoslavia. 

USSR 



Rep., 



Aria 

West Asia . . 

Iran , 

Iraq ^ 

Israel , 

Saudi Arabia ...„.., 
Turkey 

South Asia 

India 

Pakistan 

East and Southeast Asia , 
China, Mainland , . . . 

China, Taiwan 

Japan 

Korea, Rep 



Oceania. 



Africa 

North Africa. 

Algeria, . . 

Egypt ■ > . 

Other Africa. 

Nigeria. . . 



Latin America and Caribbean 

8ra*n 

Caribbean 

Central America .... ./ 

Mexico 

Peru 

Venezuela .. . 



Canada ........... 

Canadian transshipment*. 



$ Mil. 



11,286 


11,715 


8,758 


8.747 


1.723 


1,572 


212 


204 


1.146 


987 


3,171 


3,252 


910 


920 


2.528 


2,967 


764 


581 


1.054 


1,605 


1,940 


907 


186 


103 


344 


226 


700 


181 


435 


134 


188 


179 


1.573 


2,301 


15,965 


14 H 045 


1,720 


1.445 


182 


90 


146 


135 


365 


324 


491 


460 


B7 


103 


598 


703 


324 


310 


147 


218 


13.647 


11,897 


2,118 


1,601 


1,105 


1,166 


6.706 


5,712 


2.136 


1,607 


208 


294 


2,792 


2,452 


1,472 


1,357 


265 


206 


950 


883 


1,321 


1,095 


491 


523 


6.861 


4.933 


843 


577 


SOB 


764 


373 


343 


2,723 


1.493 


430 


310 


898 


746 


2.022 


1.845 


1,132 


597 



1981 



777 
583 

94 
8 

47 
250 

90 
195 

45 

94 

97 
10 
8 
40 
21 
16 

194 

1,186 

154 

30 

7 

33 

40 

15 

134 

101 

15 

899 

141 

72 

445 

125 

22 

206 
108 
19 
46 
98 
47 

435 
70 
65 
20 

142 
15 
63 

164 
122 



1982 



684 
511 

74 
3 

63 
172 

57 
173 

41 

71 

26 
(') 

C) 

12 

(*) 

12 

12 

974 
85 

O 
C) 

10 
40 

1 

83 

30 

28 

807 

87 

77 

389 

147 

15 

163 
80 
9 
62 
63 
33 

319 
41 
63 
28 
28 
36 
32 

137 
57 



October-Septem b ar 



September 



+a 

0, 

-9 r 

-4 

-14 

+3 

+ 1 

+ 17 

*24 

+62 

53 
-45 
-34 
*74 
-69 

-5 

+47 

-12 

-16 

*50 

-9 

^11 

-6 

+ 18 

+ 18 

4 

+48 

-13 

-15 

+6 

-15 

^25 

+41 

-12 

-8 

-22 

-7 
-17 
+7 

■28 
32 
-5 
-8 
■Ah 
-28 
Al 

-9 
♦47 



percent 



Total* 43,780 39,095 r 3,203 2,388 -11 

1 Not adjusted for transshipments through Canada. * Less than $500,000, * Regions may not add \q totalftg'ue to roundly 



12 
-12 
-21 
-63 
+34 
-31 
-37 
-11 
-9 
24 

-73 
-100 
-100 

-70 
-100 

-25 

-94 

♦ 18 
-45 

-100 
100 
-70 

-93 
-38 
-70 

+87 
-10 
■38 
+7 
13 

+ 18 

-32 

^21 
-26 

-53 
+35 
^15 
-30 

27 
-41 
■3 
+40 
^0 
+ 140 
-49 

-16 
-53 

25 
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LIS. agricultural imports. 





October*! 


September 






September 




1980/81 


1981/82 


1980/81 


1931/82 


1981 


1982 


1981 


1982 


Thou, 


units 


$ Thou- 


Thou, 


units 


$Thou. 


_ 


_ 


338,687 


400,977 


_ 


_ 


26,760 


40.222 


905 


902 


2,221,953 


2.023,504 


81 


112 


183,965 


235,796 


669 


663 


1,621,305 


1,387,144 


64 


89 


140,272 


173,955 


201 


212 


508,837 


560,883 


13. 


20 


32,228 


54,112 


— 


— 


523.771 


593,485 


— 


— 


44,282 


59,082 


— 


— 


95.202 


69,946 


— 


— 


7,643 


7,590 


- 


— 


309.573 


355,998 


- 


— 


27,519 


32,635 


6 


11 


2.823 


2,722 


<■> 


2 


88 


377 


7 


15 


4 P 411 


8,485 


1 


2 


437 


761 


149 


251 


28,173 


42,241 


9 


8 


1,392 


964 


— 


— 


274.166 


302,550 


— 


— 


25.602 


30,513 


- 


- 


1 .467,901 


1,688,038 


— 


— 


109,272 


150,997 


2,442 


2,557 


601 ,275 


552,827 


193 


268 


41.884 


58.399 


— 


— 


1,026,916 


1,124,221 


— 


— 


46,557 


58,800 


— 


- 


2,416,869 


1,380,157 


— 


— 


195,591 


45,51 1 


3,745,949 


3,460,140 


2,169,512 


1.176.672 


384 


81 


163,845 


28,146 


1,632 


1,581 


4,327,047 


3,802,565 


121 


150 


283,246 


346,003 


987 


1,023 


2,799,720 


2,619,606 


69 


98 


163,920 


246,377 


246 


192 


478.474 


325,967 


21 


15 


38,499 


20,343 


— 


— 


110,141 


110,000 


— 


— 


10,109 


10,600 


40 


61 


8,160 


9,907 


6 


6 


976 


815 


10,136 


11,202 


1.130,835 


1,230,069 


385 


1,078 


90,665 


110,698 


160 


131 


366,336 


336,403 


15 


12 


37,104 


33,512 


— 


— 


280,515 


211,430 


- 


— 


21,182 


13,501 


— 


— 


378,060 


79,951 


^ 


— 


7,400 


6,186 


11 


7 


3.682 


1,649 


C) 


(') 


36 


9 


43 


41 


151.653 


148,180 


2 


3 


7,431 


9,739 


13 


15 


9,817 


13,857 


1 


3 


516 


3,166 


13 


12 


9,539 


6,305 


1 


1 


955 


549 


831 


720 


621.911 


419,541 


63 


42 


39,820 


24.081 


627 


651 


767,261 


577.684 


64 


41 


71,638 


34,264 


- 


- 


764,090 


771,719 


- 


- 


67,601 


75,343 


_ 


_ 


17,218,077 


15.346,030 


_ 


_ 


1,279,258 


1 ,298,275 



Live animati, excluding poultry 

Meat end prepare! i on i, excl. poultry {mt) 

Beef and veal (mt) 

Pork trot) 

Dairy product*, excluding eggs . 
Poultry end poultry products . + 
Grains and Preparations .... 

Wheat and flour (mt) 

Rtce(ffit} 

Feed grains (mt) 

Other 

Fruits, nuts, and preparations . . 

Bananas, Fresh (mt) 

Vegetables and preparations. . . 
Sugar and preparations, mcl, honey 

Sugar, cane or beet (mt) 

Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices, etc. (mt) 

Coffee, green (mt) 

Cocoa beans Imt) 

Faedsend fodders. 

Protein mea! (mt) 

Beverages, Incl. distilled alcohol ih\) 
Tobacco, unmanufactured (mt) . - . 

Hides, skint* end furskins 

Oilseeds 

Soybeans (mt) 

Wool, unmanufactured (mt] . . . ^ 
Cotton, un menu lectured (mt) . . . 

Fats, oil* and greases (lb.) 

Vegetable oilsand waxe* tlb.) ♦ . , 
Rubber and allied gums (lb.) . . , * 
Other 

Total 

1 Less than 500,000 metric tons. Note: 1 metnc ton (mt) "2,204.622 lb; 1 hectoliter (hit - 100 liters = 26,42008 gal. 
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World supply and utilization of major crops 



Wheat: 

Area (hectare) 

Production (metric ton) . . . 
Exports (metric ton) 1 . . . . 
Consumption (metric ton) 3 . 
Ending stocks (metric ton)* . 



1976/77 


1977/73 


1973/79 


1979/80 


1980/81 


1981/82 E 


1982/83 F 


233.2 

421.3 
63.3 

385.8 
99.8 


227.1 
384.1 

72.8 
399.2 

B4.4 


22ae 

446.7 

7Z0 

430.0 

101,0 


Mil. units 

227.6 
42Z6 

86.0 

443.5 

80.1 


236.3 
439.3 

94.3 
444.8 

74,6 


237.5 
445,8 
101.9 
438.2 
6Z3 


234.1 

461,6 

100.0 

453.5 

90.4 



Coarst train*: 

Area (hectare) 343.7 345.1 342.8 341.1 341.5 348.4 343.4 

Production (metric ton) 704.2 700i6 753.6 741.5 730.0 765.5 780.1 

Exports (metric ton) 1 82.7 B4.0 90.2 100.9 105.5 103.7 98.8 

Consumption (metric ton) 1 685.2 69Z0 748.1 740.3 741.4 731.2 751.0 

Endlngstockatmetricton)* 77.2 85.7 91.1 91.5 80.1 114.3 143.4 

Rica, millet): 

Area(hectare) 141.5 143.3 1445 143.1 144.0 144.8 Ua8 

Production (metric ton) 234.1 248.5 260.1 253.9 265.3 276.3 268,2 

Exports (metric ton)* 10.5 9.5 11.6 1Z7 12.9 12.0 11.7 

Consumption (metric ton)* 235.8 2434 255.5 257.8 266.6 277.0 271.7 

Ending stocks (metric ton) 3 17.5 22.6 27.2 23.0 21.7 21.1 17.6 

Totil ¥*in& 

Area (hectare) .* . . 7ia5 715.5 716.0 711.8 721.8 730.7 721.3 

Production (metricton) . . . .^ . 1.359.7 1.333.2 1.460.4 1.418.2 1.434.6 1.487.6 1.509.9 

Exports (metric ton) 1 ". 156.4 166.2 173.8 199.6 212.7 217.6 210.5 

Consumption (metric ton) 1 1,306.8 1,3346 1,433.6 1,441.9 1,452.8 1,446.4 1.476.2 

Ending stocks (metric ton)\ . .". . 194.5 192.7 219.3 194.6 176.4 217,7 251.4 

Oilseeds and meals:* 1 

Production (metric ton) 66.7 78.4 83.3 95.2 85.4 91.4 100.0 

Trade (metric ton) ! . . . 33.9 38.8 40.6 46.2 44.1 46.5 47.3 

Fats and Oil** 

Production (metric ton) 47.4 52.3 54.7 58.7 56.4 59.0 62,7 

Trade (metric ton) 16.9 ia3 19.3 20.8 20.0 21.0 21.2 

Cotton: 

Area (hectare) 30.7 3Z8 32.4 32.2 32.4 33.4 31.7 

Production (bale) 56.7 64.1 60.0 65.5 65.4 71.0 67.2 

Exports (bale) 17.6 19J 19,8 22.7 19.7 20.0 ia2 

Consumption (bele) 60.6 60.0 62.4 65.3 65.8 65.5 66.5 

Ending stocks (bale) 20.4 25.0 22.1 23.0 22.8 28.1 2S.6 

E - Estimated. F - Forecast J Excludes Intra-EC trade. "Where stocks data not available (excluding USSR), consumption Includes stock changes. 
'Stocks data are based on differing marketing years and do not represent levels at a given date. Date not available for alJ countries; includes estimated 
change in USSR grain slocks but not absolute level, 4 Soybean meal equivalent. 'Calendar year data. 1977 data corresponds with 1976777, etc 
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That's the value of 
America's farms. For all B the details, you need 

FARM REAL ESTATE MARKET 
DEVELOPMENTS. 



The 1982 issue offers the latest data and esti- 
mates about agricultural land and buildings, in- 
cluding value per acre and per farm, taxes, cash 
rents, land transfers, changes from previous 
years, financing arrangements, and who's selling 
and who's buying. 

Thirty pages of text and tables compiled by 
USDA's Economic Research Service cover the 



farmland situation since 1970, with forecasts- of 
what's ahead for 1983. 

Use the form below to order your copy of FARM 
REAL ESTATE MARKET DEVELOPMENTS, $4.50 
each. Mail to Superintendent of Documents, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20402, 



Wnte check payable to: Superintendent of Documents 



Enclosed is $ , 



D check, 



D money Ofder, or charge to my 

Deposit Account No. 

]-□ 




un 



Order No._ 






Cr«ilt Card Ordtn Only 

Total charges $ Fill in the boxes below. 

251*. n i i i i i i i ii i i i i m 

Expiration Date 



\ V / txpirauon uate r — i — . — ,— . 

1^— - X — ' > Month/Year Mill 



Please send FARM REAL ESTATE MARKET DEVELOPMENTS (CD-87) 
Stock No. 001-000-04286-6 

Comotny or perioral name 



I 


1 1 I 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 


Additional addrwa/attantiofi line 

MMM 1 1 1 1 I.IIIN 


Sir 

L 


eat address 

[ ] ] || 1 1 1 I II 1 1 ! 1 1 1 1 I 1 1 1 1 1 ! 1 1 1 


0\) 


f State ZIP Code 

II 1 1 1 II 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 ! 1 1 1 I 1 II 1 


(or Country) 

1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 II 1 1 ' 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 II 1 1 1 1 



For Ofllca UM Only 

Quantity Chargas 



Enclosed 
To be mmed 
Suoicnpttons 

Posiag* 

Foreign handling 

MMOB 

OPNR 

UPNS 
O*C0uni 
, ftafund 



PLEASE PRINT OR TYPE 



Order Now! 




Agricultural Outlook Subscription 
Order Form 



Enclosed is S . 



. Q check 



Q money order or chirge to my 
Deposit Account No. 

i i i i i i i i -n 



Order No. 



Credit Card Order* Only 

Total charges S. 

"*[ Crrt. 



Fill In the boxes below. 



SSV ii i i I I i i i i n 



/^X"\1 Expiration Date . — i— , — . — ■ 
mmtr C m tj Month/Year I 1 I I I 



Mail to: 

Superintendent Qf Document! 
U.S. Government Printing Office 
Washington, D.C. 20402 



Please enter my subscription to Agricultural Outlook (ARGO) for one year at S31.00 
DomeiHc: 538.60 Foreign 



For owe* Ut» Only 
Quantity 



Charges 



— EnciOMd 

„ To bt named . 
.Subscriptions. 



Pc*t»Q*_ 

Foreign hintiiing . 

MM08 

QPttn 



,UPNS 
„ Dr$counl 
-Rwiund 



Name — Fird. Lasi 

I I I I 1 M M I I I I I I I I I I I I I I 



MM 



M || 



MM 



LL 



City 



Company name or addWOnal address line 

II I i 11 II II II I 



Street address 



1 II I I I I M I I 1 1 I 



Stare 

_L 



ZIP Code 

I 1 I 



{Of Country J 

M I I 1 I I 1 



M I I II I M II 



PLEASE PRINT OR TYPE 

Make checks payable to: Superintendent of Documents. 




Sound Off! 



The edrtorS of Agricultural Outlook are 

ded+cated to the continuing Improvement of 
this magazine, and always appreciate reader 
suggestions on ways to make the AO more 
usetuf and timely. It you would like to com- 
ment on any aspect ol tne publication-- the 
chars, articles, or tables— send your sug- 
gestions to 

Lorna Aldrich 
Room 276, QHI Bldg. 
USDA, ERS, NED 
500 12th St., S.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20250 





United Stoles Department of Agriculture 

Washington, D.C, 20250 

Official Business 

Penalty for Private Use, $300 



Postage and Fees Paid 
US, Department of 
Agriculture 

AGR 101 

First Class 





1982 Handbook 

of Agricultural Charts 

The t982 Hwabook of Agricutturvt Charts, now available 
for sale from the Govemrr*nt Printing Office, contains 291 
charts depicting all significant aspect* of agriculture. These 
chart* illustrate data and cample* trends for agnculturaJ sub- 
ject* ranging from farm income to consumer co*t*. and from 
commodities to energy P' oductton and use, Chan* showing 
trade data, cost of production f*gurcs. farmland number*, 
and population trends round out the agricultural picture 
presented In this handbook. 

Copies of the 1982 Handbook of Agri- 
cultural Cham. AH 609, are now available for sala 
from the Government Printing Office. Ask for GPO 
stock no. 001-000 04305-6. Tha cost it $5.50 per 
copy. Make your check or money order Payable to 
Superintendent of Document* and mail to 
Superintendent ot Document*. U.S. Government 
Printing Office. Washington, D.C 20402. 

Microfiche copies of the handbook are available from 
the National Technical Information Service at $4 per 
copv. Send your check or money order (payable to 
NTIS) to the National Technical Information Service. 
5285 Port Royal Road. SprmgfTeid. VA 22161, A*k 
for PBB3- 113787. Prices subject to change 
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